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INTRODUCTION. 



It is^[H)t my purpose to write a biography. " A record 
of the life of Kristo Das Pal is the record of the 
political history of Bengal during the past twenty 
years." * That history I am not yet in a position to 
write. I seek, in the first place, to paj^ a tribute to 
^ a memory^ and secr)ndly, to read the lessons of a life, 
and, so far as, it is in my power, to teach them. Every 
life has its lessons ; and if the short and simple annals 
of the 5>oor furnish material for study and reflection, 
the lives of successful men are even more fitted to 
instruct the mind and ennoble the heaiii. The lessons 
of lives, however, are not such that he that runs may 
read them ; they do not appear on the surface of the 
lives. Th^ are not observed ; they have to be de- 
duced. They are not a part of the lives ; they are 
conceptions and principles which have to be read into 
the lives. They have, therefore, to be discovered by 
proces.ses the labour of which the ordinary, busy, work- 
a-day world is jiot always in a position to undertake. 
Even biogragjiers are very often reluctant to perform 
the tedious task. Fulness of material, rather than 
suggestiveness of reflection, is the characteristic of the 
ordinary biography ; and, if at the close of the 
narrative, one were to ask, " Why could not any man, 

* The En^iishman, July 26, 1884. 
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with sufficient industry, do all that was done by the 
subject of the memoir ? " he would find it difficult to 
get an answer. The impression which is often produced 
on the mind of the reader by a biographical narrative, 
is, that the events related, came, all in the ordinary 

course of nature ; that under the circumstances set forth, • 
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nothing could have happened but what actually did 
happen ; and that the only thing fit to be learnt about * 
the life of a man is a certa^in order of events. But • 
there is something in the life of a great man which • 

deserves to be studied beyond the^mere sequence of • 
events. If history is philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample, md if biography is the history of great • 
men, surely the philosophy which a biography Reaches m 
ought not to be left to the reader to discover for 
himself, but mi|st be taught by the biographer. In 
other words, if a life has its lessons, the biographer 
must take the ttoqble to discover them and teach 
them to the world. In reading the lesson^ of a life, 
it is by no means necessary to know all its det^ls. 
This little treatise is mainly a series of reflections, — 
an attempt to read lessons by the light of relevant 
fapts. If the problem is. to discover the causes of • 
the distinction and the success of Kjisto Das Pal, 
his paper and his party, we are not lil^y to derive 
much assistance from a careful perusal of every single ^^ 

article that h^ wrote, or every single speech he made * , • ^^ 
on the Municipal Board or in the Legislative Councils. ^ 

Teaching wrong lessons is worse than teaching no ^^ 
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lessons. But wrong lessons are not rare. It is a 
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INTROUOCTION. 5 

lesson very commonly taught that intellectual ability 
and moral worth are destined to succeed in this world; 
that in the end they overcome all obstacles ; that in 
whatever field of action a man may be driven by 
£1 re uni stances to run the race of life, intellectual and 
morid qualifications alone determine the result of 
the competition. This is analogous to the fallacioua 
commonplace that in the struggle between truth and 
error, truth is destiued to triumph. Truth, it is said, 
survives all persecution. Similarly it is very often 
* said or implied tiTat things which do happen could 
not but ha\;p happened. The course of the world, 
the growth amd decay of nations, the rise and fall of 
creeds and kingdoms, the success and failure of men, 
are all attributed to eternal, inexorable laws, working 
with mechanical regularity ; and an attempt is made 
to eliminate from the list of causes or determining 
factors all such elements as conditions, accidents, or 
the voluntary efforts of individuals. With these 
views in their general form I have no concern. 
But I observe that already in certain quarters wrong 
lessons have been drawn from the life of Kristo 
Das Pal ; and they are lilrely to prove mischievous. 
Biography, carelessly written, teaches lessons of an 
optimist cbwacter, for biography is profesaedly a 
record of the lives of successful men. But all ex- 
perienced-experience of the lives of humble men and 
great, of the successful and the unsuccessful, — shows 
conclusively that the mournful lines about the " village 
Hampden," and the "mute inglorious Milton," are only 
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too faithful a description of the realities of life. Everj^ 
thing is not for the best. The most worthy man and 
the most righteous cause are not always victorious. 
That merit is always rewarded, that truth always 
triumphs, are propositions which are repeated from 
mouth to mouth, but which the whole history of 
the human race contradicts. T endeavour in these 
pages to make a critical study of the life of Kristo Das * 
Pal. The problem I 86t before myself is to make • 
a right estimate of the man, to determine the con- , 
ditions under which he lived and* worked, to discover • 
the causes of his success, to analyse the nature of 
his greatness, to distinguish between t^e permanent * 
and the transitory elements of his work, between the •• • I 
accidental and the necessary reasons of his prosperity. 
Such a study has not only a speculative, but a practical 
value. If carried out in a proper spirit, it will furnish 
instruction and warning to the Government and the 
people, and, in particular, t<» the educated youth of the 
country. It is of the highest importance to know tle- 
finitely the position and the prospects of the ablest and ^ 

best educated men of the country, — what fields of action • 

are open to them, how fiuccess may be achieved and • ^ 
failure averted, what kind of success^ it is possible 
to attain under existing conditions. Kri^(i Das Pal, in 
replying to a complimentary letter addressed to him 
by a European gentleman, said : " Like the great * ' 

Commoner of England, I say, * Paint mJ as I am,' but 
alas ! how few are there in this world who can impart- 
ially perform this task," He is now dead, and some 
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time lias elapsed after his death. Tlic pajisions and 
jealousies and party-feelings which may liave played 
around him in his lifetime are now hushed ; at the 
same time, incidents of his life are fresh in the puhlic 
memory. Even his appearance and his voice have 
not f^ed from recollection. The present time, there- 
fore, when tlie hreath of passion is no longer warm, and 
when all that is worthy of note in the life retains a 
freshness of interest, oifers a snitahte opportunity for 
making a study of the life. I avail myself of that 
^ opportutfity, and enjjeavour to do justice to Kristo Das 
Pal, to perform impartially and diligently the task of 
painting bim*as he was. "A true delineation of the 
smflllcst man, and his scene of pilgrimage through life 
is capable of interesting the greatest man ; all men are 
to an nnspeakable degree brothers, each man's life a 
strange emblem of every man's; and Human Portraits, 
faithfully diuwn, are of all pictures the welcomest on 
human walls." In India, and judged by Indian stand- 
ank, KHsto Daa Pal was not one of the 'smallest' men. 
A tnie delineation of him and the scene of his pilgrimage 
through life, will interest great men as well as small. 
Such a delineation is here attempted. Here is a Hu- 
man Poiirait drawn by an unskilful hand, but drawn in 
all faithfulness, in all seriousness, omitting not a siitgle 
feature of elegance and not a single scar. 



CHAPTER I. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Kristo Das Pal was born in the year 1838. . Hi^ 
family which was of an humble caste, had at one time 
been in good circumstances ; and one of his ancestors, 
Kan tuk Pal, had attained a considerable degree of pros- 
perity by trade in twist . His father, Issur Chunder Pal, 
was a man of very small means, ^risto Das teceived 
his first lessons in Bengali at the Patsala attached 
to Babu Gour Mohun Addy's school, niAv called the 
Oriental Seminary; his progress was marked, and4ie 
obtained the prize of a silver medal. In 1848 he joined 
the English section of the Seminary. Here also he 
gave proofs of his intelligence and industry. Kristo 
Das left this institution in 1853, the year in which the 
Hindoo Patriot was started. He read privately with 
Rev. Milne, a minister of the Free Kirk ot Scotland, 
whom he left after a short time, for Mr. Milne would 
impart instruction in scarcely any other book than the 

Bible. He then became a member of a club called the 

• 

" Calcutta Literary Free Debating Club" and, in concert 
with several other members, induced Rev. Morgan, the 
Principal of the Parental Academy, now called the 
Doveton College, to deliver lectures to a small class 
which used to meet every morning. This«class, of which 
Kristo Das was a member for about two years, was 
ultimately absorbed in the Doveton College, and used 
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to receive instruction, first from Rev. Morgan who was 
distinguished as a teacher oif youth, and afterwards 
from Dr. Greorge Smith who edited tlie Friend oj 
India, In the year 1854 the Hindu Metropolitan 
College was established by Babu Rajender Dutt. Kristo 
M)as Pal was one of the earliest students of this 
institution, and had the advantage of reading with men 
like Captain D. L. Richardson, Captain F. Palmer, 
Captain Harris, Mr. William Kirkpatrick and Mr, 
William Masters, — all distinguished scholars, all interest- 
ed in the cause of education, and all moved by the 
warmest sympathy with the people of this country and 
with their pupils in particular. In 1857, that is at the 
age of 19, he left college and commenced his worldly 
career.* Before following him in that career it is worth 
while recording some interesting details of the school 
life of Kristo Das, furnished by an old friend of his, 
Babu Buddon Chunder Sett, to the Eiiglishman news- 
paper of September 17, 1884. 

^It app^rs that Kristo Das from his earliest years 
took a lively interest in politics and possessed consider- 
able skill as a debater. He was the moving spirit of the 
club already referred to, and by his unwearied services 
raised it to a position higher than that of any similar 
association of young men. His essays and speeches 
comraandecl "^attention, as being above the average of 
juvenile performances. On one occasion he displayed 
much skill in discussing the most important topic of 
the day, " The Russian War." At his request, Professor 
E. R Cowell of the Hindu College and Mr. William 
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Kirkpatrick of the Metropolitan College, delivered 
addresses to the club. In 1856 Dr. George Smith 
luiving intimated his intention of reading a discourse, 
Kristo Das on behalf of the club wrote a letter to 
Rev. Alexander Duff, D. D., inviting him to pre- 
side on the occasion. The invitation was accepted. 4 
The meeting was held, and Dr. Dufif spoke. Kristo l)as 
happened to differ in some points from the Reverend 
Doctor, and he had the courage of his opinions. He 
stood up and boldly expressed his dissent. The im- 
pression on the audience may well be imagined. .About 
this time, one Mr. George Thompson, J political agitator 
who took or professed to take a great deal qf interest in 
India, and was remarkable for his powers f){ speak in »j, 
had come out to this country and was residing irf Cal- 
cutta. Kristo Das with some other members of the 
club paid a visit to Mr. Thompson and handed over to 
him a letter drafted by himself for the Secretary, re- 
questing him to deliver a lecture to the Society. Mr. 
Thompson replied to the effect that it was hardly worth 
his while to lecture to such a Society as theirs, which 
was mainly concerned with literary topics and which 
held its meetings in an obscure part of the town. He • 

also said that his province wis politics, and, flourishing • 

a copy of the Hindoo PaU^t which he^ held in his 
hand, remarked that only one native of Iffcfla under- ^ 

stood politics, and that was the editor of that papor* , • 

— Hurrish Chunder Mukerjea. Kristo Da» did not 
appear to have been mortified by this answer ; he rather 
thought Mr. Thompson hail spoken sensibly. Anyhow, 
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the occasion is worthy of note as being the first moment 
of Kristo Das's life when respect for Hurrish Mukerjea 
and the desire to emulate him, were first inspired by a 
gentleman whose claims to judge of political or literary 
capacity could not be questioned. Those are important 
^loments in the life of every one of us when a 
certian ideal is held up before us, when our tastes are 
guided, and our ambition stimulated. Kristo Das was 
nothing if not political. After the suppression of the 
Mutiny in 1857, he suggested to the club that a letter 
conveying its congratulations to the British Government 
should be drawn up and forwarded through the British 
Indian Association. He drafted the letter. Raja Jssur 
Clyuider Singli, Secretary to the British Indian Associa- 
tion, wa*^ highly pleased with the letter and thanked 
the club for its valuable suggestion, promising to carry 
out its proposal without delay. This was the sort of 
Kristo Das's work in his early years. It was insignifi- 
cant, schoolboyish work ; but he did it with his whole 
soul. In tfcis way about two years passed. While, as 
regards political sentiments, Kristo Das was soaring 
high in the air, the prosaic aspect of real life continued 
► • as stern and forbidding as ever. The young blood ran 

• rapidly in his veins as he spoke and wrote ; but how 

; little he had tcf appease " physical hunger ! " He was 

j^ probably the *|30orest member of his club. One of the 

^ ^ rule^ of the club ran thus : " Every member is to pay 

one rupee ancj eight annas as an annual subscription.'* 
This subscription Kristo Das was unable to pay; and, 
as a special case, he was exempted from the operation of 
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the rule. His old and affectionate friend thus describes 
his condition at this period of his life : " At Kansari- 
parrah, in a lane now styled after his own name, was 
situated the former humble residence of Babu Kristo ^ 

Das. There in the outer apartment, in a kkapprel or 
tiled hut, on a tucktaposh spread over with a worn-out^ 
mat where the rays of the sun peeped through the 
crevices of the thatched roof, he was often seen poring ^ 
over his books or writing articles for the press. The 
implements of his writing, on account of his humble t 

position, were indeed very inferior in quality.* High 
and noble as his mind was from infancy, he kept him- 
self satisfied that they would as much server his purpose 
as the best of stationery." • 

When Kristo Das Pal left college he had received a 
fairly liberal education. Scientific education had not 
come into vogue; nor was Sanskrit or even Bengalee 
literature taught systematically in those days ; but Kristo 
Das was well instructed in the English language and 
literature. He did not take much interest ifi philosjp* 
phy ; he cared little for mathematics ; his knowledge of 
history was not very large. It was in literature proper 

that he took special interest. His instincts, however, 

• 

were neither literary, nor philosophical, nor scientific, 
but political. The most valuable part of liis education 
was given him by his wordly work and experience. To 
his work in life he brought a mind well-stored with leaA'n- , 
ing, a heart full of generous impulses, aed, above all, 
habits of untiring industry. The " morning class " which 
Mr. Morgan taught has been lightly passed over ; but as 
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a member of that class Kristo Das exhibited an amount 
of zeal and steady energy which marked him out as a 
student of extraordinary powers and as one who had a 
distinguished career before him. He used to get up at 
4 o'clock in the morning, visit his comi^ades and proceed 
wit|j them to attend the lectures. Many of his comrades 
became tired of the early journey ; but Kristo Das was 
made of different stuff ; his zeal never flagged. Even 
before he left college he had imbibed a taste for reading 
newspapers and writing for them. The circumstances 
under ^hich the taste was formed are thus related. Gopal 
Das Sett, secretary to the Free Debating Club, was a 
subscriber td the Hindoo Patriot, Kristo Das read the 

o 

paper regularly and valued it highly. On one occasion 
the secretary had written to the Patriot a few lines re- 
garding the club, which were inserted. This excited 
the emulation of Kristo Das. Then again, Kristo Das 
came to learn that Khetter Mohun Mitter, the president 
of the club, used to write for some papers, supplying 
iiems of liews, &c., and not only received copies of those 
papers free of charge but was fairly well remunerated. 
To receive a paper without having to pay for it, and 
possibly to receive some remimeration also, were advan- 
tages too great to be lightly reckoned by poor young 
Kristo Das. ' He began to contribute on a humble scale 
to the Morning Chronicle and the Citizen \ he was 
favoured with copies of those papers and he received 
promises of remuneration. He gathered courage. He 
wrote an article for the Hindoo Pairiot and laid it 
before the editor, Hurrish Chunder Mukerji, who ex- 
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pressed concurrence in the sentiments of tlie writer, but 
warned him against the adoption of an ornate style. 
Kristo Das's article did appear in the Pat}'iot, after 
correction. " His joy knew no bounds," — a joy which 
may well be appreciated by all men of literary tastes 
when they remember the thrill of delight with wlych 
they saw their first productions in print. In 1857, after 
he had left college, he began to " store and enrich his 
mind with knowledge derived from a course of reading 
at the Calcutta Public Library and the Library of the 
Metropolitan college ; and he received much assiMance 
from Mr. Kirkpatrick in the selection of books, in the 
practice of English composition, and in the critical study 
of the English language and literature." Jointly witlt 
a few friends, Kristo Das started the Calcutta Monthhj 
Magazine which lived for the brief period of six months. 
The Magazine w.as owned by Babu Prosad Dass Dutt. 
From 1857 Kristo Das contributed regularly to the 
Maiming Chronicle^ the Citizen, PhoRnix, and HurkarUy 
and occasionally to the Englishnan. Mr. *Williaii* 
Cob Hurry, the editor of the Engliahinan, valued his 
contributions much. On the publication of the Central 
Star at Cawnpore, under the editorship of Mr. Knight, 
the aeronaut, Kristo Das became the Calcutta corres- 
pondent ot that paper and wrote under the nom de 
plame of " Blue Bird." He was next employed on the 
staff of the Hindu Intelligencer, a paper which w^s 
edited by Babu Kashi Prosad Ghose. "^ About this 
time commenced his regular connection with the 
Hindoo Patriot, in which he wrote a series of articles 
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on the Indian Mutiny. Hurrish Chunder Mukerjea 
formed a high opinion of his talents and acquirements 
*'and thought he would be ahle to do much for his 
countrj' if God spared him." Kristo Das's first literary 
essay which was given to tlie world under his own ac- 
knowledged respoiirtibility was a paper entitled " Young 
Bengal Vindicated," which had been read at an anniver- 
sary meeting in commemoration of David Hare, and 
wliich was printed and published at the expense and 
under the patronage of the late Babu Hurro Chundor 
Ghose, a Judge of •the Calcutta Small Cause Court, to 
whom it was dedicated. Kristo Das Pal owed a great 
deal to Balyi Hurro Chunder Ghose. It was Babu 
If urro^ Chunder Ghose who, in the early years of 
Kristo Das Pal, had taken him by the hand and 
directed his education. The essay which had attracted 
much attention was rather severely criticised by Mr. 
Meredith Townsend in the Fi^nd of India', in an article 
entitled " Vanitas Vanitatum;" but its reputation was 
gteatly enhanced by D. L. Richardson's disclosure, in the 
Calcutta Literary Gazette, of the fact that the author 
of it was only a schoolboy. Two other pamphlets were 
written by Kristo Das, one on " Indigo Cultivation," 
and the other on " The Mutinies and the People" which 
was a vindication of the loyalty' of the people of India. 
While contributing liberally to the Hindoo Patriot, 
he wrote fur the Indian Field then edited by Babu 
Kissory Cha/Sd Mittra. 

The Hindoo Patriot belonged to Babu Hurrish 
Chundor Mukerjea, and upon his death in the year 
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1860, Kristo Das ceased to be connected with that 
journal, but after the lapse of several months, and after 
the paper had changed hands several times, Kristo 
Das was appointed as the sole and substantive editor 
of the paper towards the close of the year 1861. j 
During the period when the paper had passed* out 
of the hands of Kristo Das it had lost a great deal 
of its sobriety of tone ; and it wjis thought fit, even 
after his re-appointment, to exercise supervision over 
the management of the paper. For some months, 
Babus Prosonno Coomar Tagore and Hurro Chunder 
Ghose exercised this supervision. It was soon dis- 
covered, however, that Kristo Das, though young, was 
sober and discreet, and could be safely trusty ; the 
supervision accordingly ceased. The history of the • 
Hindoo PatHot or of Kristo Das as its editor it 
is hardly necessary to write. It is sufficient to 
note that in the hands of Kristo Das the paper 
attained a high degree of usefulness, distinction and 
prosperity, and its position at the date of his death ts 
too well known to call for any special notice. After 
Hurrish Chunder's death Kristo Das became Assistant 
Secretary to the British Indian Association.* Hurrish 
who appreciated 'him had taken him ^as his own 
assistant ; and after his death Kristo D}s» who had 
been, up to that time, doing duties scarcely above those 
of a clerk, was selected to fill his place ; and worthily 
he filled it. His services to the British Indian Asso- 
ciation were invaluable. In 1879 his services were 
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acknowledged by his promotion to the post of Secre- 
tary. The Association has always been composed of 
wealthy, intelligent, honorable and distinguished men; 
it would under any circumstances have commanded 
^respect and enjoyed power; but it is doubtful if 
without a Kristo Das Pal it could have done all the 
work or even the greater part of it that it has done. 
The office of Secretary to the Association invested 
Kristo Das with an importance which he would not 
probably have otherwise acquired ; and the Association 
, got in Kristo Da^ a thoroughly competent Secre- 
tary who not only did its work but determined its 
policy and guided its counsels. As editor of the 
Windoo^ PatHot and Secretary to the British Indian 
Association, Kristo Das could not fail to attract notice, 
inspire respect, and grow in importance. He was 
appointed a Municipal Commissioner and a Justice 
of the Peace in 1863. In 1872 he was appointed a 
Member of the Legislative Council of Bengal. He was 
aiFellow of the Calcutta University. The title of Rai 
Bahadoor was conferred npon him at the Imperial 
Assemblage held at Delhi on the Ist of January, 
1877. In the following year he was invested with 
the insignia of a Companion of the Order of the Indian 
Empire. ,In the year 1883 he was unanimously 
elected by the British Indian Association for the seat 
in the Viceregal Council, placed at its disposal by Lord 
Ripon. His*position, as it rose higher and higher, 
brought attendant duties which he discharged with 
unremitting, conscientious industry. His health broke 
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down, and after a lingering illness he died on the 
24th of July 1884, thirty-one years after the Hindoo 
PatHot had been established, and twenty-three years 
after he had been appointed its sole, responsible editor. 
Judged by European standards, sucli a life can hard-^ 
ly be called eventful. There is very little of etiter- 
prise in it. The early years are years of struggle, of 
hard, strenuous industry. The real, active career is 
one of mere routine. After Kristo Das has secured 
the help of some of his influential countryman, after 
he has been appointed editor of the Hindoo Patiiot 
and Assistant Secretary to the British Indian Associa- 
tion, after he has been introduced to 4iigh TSnglisli 
officials, his career is practically made for him. cNo ad- 
venture is necessary, hardly a struggle is made. 
Honours and distinctions come in the ordinary course 
of things. With a settled income which met all his 
wants, with a definite prospect in life and a large amount 
of leisure, Kristo Das had hardly any necessity to exert 
himself beyond maintaining the position he had al- 
ready reached. But he was ambitious, and he had a 
sense of duty. He had conceived high aspirations early 
in life. Speaking on the *lst of June, 1855 at an 
anniversary meeting in commemoration of David Hare, 
he said : " And to pay that debt [debt of^gratitude to 
David Hare] we must do what our education teaches us 
to do, and what he, if alive, would approve of, namely, 

c 

act as becomes a Man and a Patriot, and avoid 
those paths which lead to evil and which he abhorred. 
... In the expressive language of Lord Halifax, may 
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we 80 raise our character, that we may help to make 
the next age a better thing, and leave posterity in our 
debt for the advantage it shall receive from our ex- 
ample. Qod willing, we shall not be unequal to the 
tosk. Come then ! Be Men ! Try what you tell, do 
what you would have done, — ^glory and your country's 
gratitude await ye !" The life which was to be dedi- 
• cated to these aims has closed, and the country may 
congratulate itself that Kristo Das did become a Man 
• ^ ^nd a Patriot, and Jias left posterity in his debt. Glory 
• and his country's gratitude are his. A man of the 
same abilities, but of less lofty aspirations and a less 
* ardent atnse gf duty, would have discharge<l the set 
.«• dflfles of^his office intelligently and industriously, but 
would not have devoted his life, as Kristo Das devoted 
bis, to study and work. There are few incidents of 
his life which are of a striking or brilliant character ; 
and all the romance of it had been played out in 
childhood and boyhood. His collegiate study and his 
yoifthful work were of a desultory character, very 
much unlike the severe discipline to which an English 
« • youth subjects himself. From one point of view the 
^ «» circumstance was fortunate, for he maintained his 
youthful ener^ to the last His intellect had not 
/ ' lost its fre^^lyiess, its plasticity. "The unhappy 

children who are forced to rise too early in their 
I * * classes are conceited all the forenoon of life, and 

stupid all its* afternoon. The vigour and fresh- 
ness, which should have been stored up for the pur- 
I poses of the bard struggle for existence in practical 

L 
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life, have been washed out of them by precocious 

mental debauchery by book gluttony and lesson 

bibbing. Their faculties are worn out by the strain 
put upon their callow brains, and they are demoralised 
by worthless childish triumphs before the real work 
of life begins. . . . Youth^has more need for intellect- 
iial rest than age ; and the cheerfulness, the tenacity 
of purpose, the power of work which make many a ^ 
successful man what he is, must often be placed to the 
credit, not of his hours of industry, but to that of hia 
hours of idleness, in boyhood." Therefore, it*i8 not to» 
be regretted that Kristo Das never received a Univer- 
sity education, nor passed a competitive examination. 
He had no occasion to be demoralised by ^wortlftess 
childish triumphs. The Calcutta University was not 
established till after Kristo Das had commenced 
the real work of life. If he had had to read for 
University examinations, the liberal education which 
he was anxious to give himself, and which he 
managed to receive, in spite of all difficulties, nright 
have been abruptly checked. A compulsory course of 
Mathematics would have been a fatal bar to his pro- 
gress. If he was not allowed to read Shakespeare 
until he had mastered the properties of the Conic Sec- 
tions, it is probable that he would nev^ Jiave got any 
opportunity of reading Shakespeare. How many young 
Kristo Dases are ruined by the regulations of the* Cal- • 
cutta University, absolutely debarred* from receiving 
a high education, it is difficult to estimate. If a Uni- 
versity degree is regarded. 8is the only certain test of a 
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ymiQg man's worth, and if it is impossible to get a degree 
except upon conditions incapable of l>eing complied with 
by a large number of intelligent young men, the conse- 
quences become serious. In the days when Kristo Das 
was a student, there were no hard regulations about 
compnlsory courses of stucfy, and no particular label 
was insisted on as a passport to honours and offices. 
University education, however, if properly managed, 
has several recoiftmendations ; and it is certain that a 
universitjr degree confers on its possessor distinct ad- 
' vantages in worldly Kfe. A degree is the cheapest and 
simplest status-making and reputation-creating agent. 
A lawyer or a^doctor, a speaker or a writer, a scientific 
or a phil(^6ophical thinker, must work strenuously for a 
series of years and achieve a large measure of success, 
before they can be accepted by the public as men of 
culture, as men of worth. The graduate, on the con- 
trary, by virtue of his degree, the reward of youthful 
industry, st^ easily into the circle of the elect, at an 
early period of life. He may lead an indolent, infructu- 
ous life, but the laurels on his brow never fade. The 
charm of his degree remains potent for all time. What 
other men can slowly obtain* by solid work in life, the 
graduate has o];>tained once and for ever, by proving 
that he is duly4)repared for the work of life. As Kristo 
Das was not a graduate, he could only expect to be 
known by his work. And it was well that when he com- 
menced his career his incentives to work were strong, and 
his faculties had not been worn out by the strain of boy- 
ish exercises, " His real education was his own work ; 
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and of him it may be said with the most marked truth, 
that he was a self-made, a self-educated man."* 

The literary work of Kri&to Das has no permanent 
interest ; nor, from a literary point of view, is it of 
any high value. The charm of his writings an^ 
speeches lay not in their literary merits, n©t in 
the discussion of general principles true for all time, 
but in their pi*actical character, in their bearing on 
the topics of the day, in the keen criticism of fallacious 
arguments, and in the skill with which facts were 
marshalled. Each day brought its work, and he dis- 
posed it of with consummate skill and ability; but 
there was nothing in his performance which wouhl in- 
vest it with immortality. Extracts from hift ieacflng 
articles, or from his speeches (as a Municipal Commis- 
sioner, as a Fellow of the Calcutta University, and as a 
Member of the Legislative Councils,) or from the 
memorials which he wrote as Secretary to the British 
Indian Association, would be insufferably dull, and 
would not help us in doing justice to his memSry. 
Every article, speech, or memorial that I might repro- 
duce, would require to be prefaced with an elaborate 
statement of the circumstances under which it came 
to be written or spoken, of the nature of the contro- 
versy which elicited it, and of the temptations to take 
a different view of current topics from what was actual- 
ly taken. I shall not, therefore, enter into the details 
of his work but shall only cite the testimony of com- 
petent critics in regard t-o the manner in which he dis- 

* The Indian Daily New*, 26th July, 1884. 
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charged his duties as a Member of the Legislative Coun- 
oils, as a Municipal Commissioner, and as a Fellow of 
the Calcutta University. Lord Ripon, speaking at a 
meeting of the Legislative Council of India, ackow- 
4edged his services to the Council in the following 
terms : " By this melancholy event, [the death of 
Kristo Das Pal,] we have lost from amongst ns a col- 
league of distinguished ability, from whom we had on 
all occasions received assi.stance, of which I readily ac- 
knowledge the value Mr. Kristo Da« Pal owed 

• the honorable position to which he had attained to his 
own exertions. His intellectual attainments were of 
a high order,*his rhetorical gifts were ackowledged by 
^fUr who heard him, and were enhanced, when address- 
ing this Council, by his thorough mastery over the Eng- 
lish language." At a meeting held in the Town Hall, 
Calcutta, on January 10, 1883, to consider the means 
of perpetuating his "memory. Sir Rivers Thompson, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, said : " Perhaps there 
ar^ few European or English gentlemen in India 
who had a longer acquaintance with Kristo Das Pal 
than I had myself; and this I can assert, without 
fear of contradiction, that there was no matter of any 
great public importance, connected either with ad- 
ministratioi^ qf legislation, in which the Government 
were more assisted than they were during the last 

' fifteen or twenty years by the independent and unbiass- 
ed sagacity and judgment of Kristo Das PaL I recall 
his presence and speech as a member of the Legislative 
Councils, both of the Local Qovemment and of the 
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Supreme Government ; I recall his promiaent positio& 
in Qonduct of the Municipal affairs of this city; and 
beyond all these, I remember that, as the editor of the 
leading Anglo-native paper in Calcutta, he exercised a 
wide influence for good in educating and enlighteninj 
the public mind oji all great questions under j^ublil 
discussion." Hon'ble C. P. Ilbert, late Law Member 
of the Viceregal Council, and Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, speaking at a Convocation of the 
University, referred in the following language to the 
work of Kristo Das as a Councillor and as ah educa- 
tionist. "After having served his apprenticeship in 
the municipal discussions of the Calcutta Corporation, 
he was appointed a Member of the Legislative CounaiL 
of Bengal, and there at once made his mark as a ready 
and formidable debater. The reputation which he 
gained in this field designated him in public opinion 
as the appropriate successor of Sir Jotendro Mohuu 
Tagore in the Council of the Governor-General, and it 
was during this period of his career that I l^rnt to ins- 
pect him as an opponent and value him as a Councillor 
and acquired the right to mourn him as a friend. He 
was a Fellow of the University, and there was no subject 
in which he took a keener and more constant interest 
than that of national education. The minute which he 
wrote for the Indian Text-book Committee on which 
he served in 1879 is a model of thorough and pain&rtak- 
ing work, and the evidence which he gave before the 
Beno^al Provincial Committee of educaticm abounds in 
useful criticisms and valuable suggestions." Mr. II. L. 
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Harrison, now Hon'ble Sir H;. L, Harrison, Chairman of 
the Calcutta Municipal Corporation, speaking at the 
public meeting already referred to, bore testimony to 
the industry and inteHigence exhibited by Kristo Das 
ill doing his work as a Municipal Commissioner. In 
meetings of Committees, where the most important 
work is usually transacted, and also in general meetings 
of the Corporation, the services rendered by Kristo 
Das were invaluable. Mr. Harrison also dwelt with 
emphasis on the powers of eloquence displayed by 
• Kristo l5as, on the logical rigour of his reasoning and 
the soundness of his judgment, and, above all, on the 
sobriety and qioderation of his tone. 









CHAPTER II. 



A PROFESSION. / 



To choose a profession is always a perplexing* busi- 
ness. It is especially perplexing if to choose a pro- 
fession means to discover one's own capability and to 
do the work one is fitted to do in life. " How unfold 
one's little bit of talent ; and live, and not lie^sleeping, 
while it is called To-day ?" That Is the great problem. * 
But it is a problem which occurs only to those who are 
troubled with a sense of Duty, and not to those whose 
ambition is to " get on." " If you want to make sudden 
fortunes in it, and achieve the temporary hallelujah of 
flunkies for yourself, renouncing the perennial esteem 
of wise men ; if you can believe that the chief end of 
man is to collect about him a bigger heap of gold than 
ever before, in a shorter time than ever^ before, you 
will find it a most handy and every way furthersome, 
blessed and felicitous world. But for any other human 
aim, I think you will find it not furthersome. If you 
in any way ask practically, How a noble life is to be 
led in it ? You will be luckier than Steding or I if you 
get any credible answer, or find any made road what- 
ever. Alas, it is even so. Your heart's question,^if it 
be of that sort, most things and persons will answer 
with a * Nonsense ! Noble life is in Drury Lane, and 
wears yellow boots. You fool, compose yourself to 
your pudding I '—Surely, in these times, if ever in any, 
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the young heroic soul enteripg on life, so opulent, full of 
sunny hope, of noble and divine intention, is tragical as 
well as beautiful to us."* Times had not altered when 
Kristo Das commenced his career ; they have not altered 
%even now. To choose a profession, above all to discover 
one*» own capability and reduce it to performance, is as 
embarrassing a problem to-day as it ever has been. 
Kristo Das must have felt the embarrassment. After 
leaving college he obtained employment as Translator 
in the Court of the District Judge of Twenty-Four 
Perganas, Mr. Latour. After a few days service, he was 
dismissed because Mr. Latour considered him incom- 
petent. In ^ater years, Sir William Grey offered him 
appointment in the public service, but Kristo 
Das declined the offer. His choice had been made ; 
and it had been wisely made. That he rose to 
distinction in the career he elected, was, to some 
extent, a matter of accident. He might have been 
more distinguished in some other capacity, for instance, 
sS^ a lawyer or as a public servant. But the choice was 
wise because by his talents he was fitted, above all 
things, to be a journalist and a secretary and a debater. 
Not on grounds of worldly prudence, therefore, but in 
accordance with the fitness of things and the economy 
of nature„l:^risto Das's choice was properly made. It 
would be well to remember that the career which Kristo 
Das chose was of an exceptional kind. It is not a 
career which* is open to a large number of educated 

Indians,! not a career which can be availed of by any 
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but one or two meQ placed in special sltuatious. The 
followiag moral drawn by an Anglo-Indian newspaper is 
more sentimental than accurate : " The life of the late 
Kristo Das PeA supplies a typical example of the career 
which lies open to the educated native under modern ^ 
conditions, and which is being followed at the present 
moment with more or less s^iccess by many hundreds 
of his countrymen." * Kristo Das Pal would never 
have risen to the position that he did rise to, if he had 
been Secretary to any Association iMit the British 
Indian Association, or if he had been editor*of any 
journal but the Hindoo Pdtii^t In the next place, 
with all his abilities and attainments, anch even in his 
capacity as editor of the most influential journal a 
secretary to the most influential Association, he could 
not have attained all the honours that he did attain, if 
he had not been acquainted with high officials. The 
English people and the English Government have a 
great respect for wealth and the people who possess it. 
1'he British Indian Association represented tSe Zeminn 
dars, the wealthy people of Bengal, and the Hindoo 
Patriot was its organ. A Secretary to the Association, 
if he also happened to be editor of the journal, was 
sure, in those days, to be respected by the Government, 
though he might be vastly inferior to Kristo Das Pal. 
But Hurrish Chunder Mukerjea was Secretary to the 
Association and editor of the journal, and yet he did 
not receive the same official honours as» Kristo Das. 
The reason is to be found in the fact that. Hurrish 
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was not acquainted with high English officials. He 
kept himself aloof from them. Therefore, one is justi- 
fied in regarding the distinction earned by Kristo 
Das as something of a wholly exceptional character, 
Jiolding out no hopes to educated natives of India. 
T am not aware that even one. of my countrymen 
is following with success a career similar in material 
points to that of Kristo Das Pal. The bestowal of 
honours on a single meritorious individual like Kristo 
Das, will not blind us to the realities of Indian life, 
the real*nature of the p redilections of the Anglo-Indian 
official. For one single capable man that is honored, 
a hundred noodles, aristocratic and plebeian, Hindu 
Mahomecian, are decorated, salaried, and in every 
way advanced in life. In the generality of cases au 
intelligent Hindu who speaks and writes English well, 
is vigorous in criticism and independent in demeanour, 
is, to the average English official, an object of jealousy 
and, possibly, of hate. The abject "native" whose 
English is indifferent, who lacks brain and backbone, is 
the real favourite. The ability with which Kristo Das 
Pal conducted his duties, adorned aad dignified his suc- 
cess, but the recognition of that ability by the Govern- 
ment is no proof that Government is ready to reward 
merit wherevA* found. 

Kristo Das deserves credit for the courage, the 
howesty and the wisdom he displayed in declining to 
enter service under Government and to seek admission 
into the legal profession. He had so many friends and 
patrons tnat he could easily have entered^ if he had 
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cared to enter, the public ^service. He must have seen 
pleaders of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut making their 
fortunes. He had received a good general education, 
and there would have been no diflBculty in the way of his 
passing the necessary legal examination and becoming^ 
a pleader. But he -proved superior to the temptd.tions 
of these pleasant possibilities. He elected a career 
which was less lucrative than the alternative careers 
0|)en to him, and which held out a less favourable pros- 
pect than they. The British Indian Association might 
or might not live ; the Hindoo PalHot might or might . 
not live ; he might or might not be retained in service. 
The uncertainty did not stagger him ; Hfe boldly made 
his choice. Encouraged by his example, educated yo u l i^ 
men might in the present day elect a career similar to 
his. But he had no encouraging example to follow. 
No one in this country had pursued a career like what 
he adopted. His predecessor was in Government ser- 
vice. It is clear that in making his choice he was not 
guided by considerations of mere prudence but that ie 
consulted his own intellectual tastes and, above all, 
loyally carried out an Idea. Those are noble and 
exemplary lives which ape devoted to the steadj", 
determined, engrossing pursuit of lofty Ideas definitely 
conceived early in life. Kristo Das had already 
formed his Idea. He was to become a Man and a 
Patriot, and was to leave posterity in his debt 'for 
the advantage it should receive from* his example. 
This Idea he thought he could better carry q^\% in the 
capacity he chose, than as a clerk in a Government 
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office, or as a member of tie legal profession. His 
very choice showed that he had already become a Man 
and a Patriot. Nothing but manly independence could 
have prevented him from following the prevailing 
fashion and seeking lucrative offices ; nothing but 
patri«ti.«m could have made him a willing servant of 
an Association of his own countrymen. Natives of 
India generally consider it more honorable to serve 
Englishmen than their own countrymen, and more 
honorable to serve officials or the Government than 
private individuals .or associations. One often hears 
Bengalee clerks swear and say that they will never serve 
Bengalees, i^epugnance to serve one's own country- 
en is unpatriotic ; but it is a feeling largly prevalent 
among the people of India, especially among the less 
educated classes. Kristo Das had no such meanness. 
Patriotism waa to him no abstraction but meant sym- 
pathy with, and respect for, those concrete realities, 
his own countrymen. In cheerfully accepting service 
.uifder the British Indian Association, and continuing to 
serve it after he had attained the highest distinction, 
he displayed feelings very rare in the Indian breast. 
The career of Kristo Das Pal, though of an excep- 
tional character, will nevertheless teach his countrymen 
that under, favorable circumstances, talents and indus- 
try win prosperity, and that wealth, public esteem and 
official honours are the reward not only of success in the 
legal profession, or of distinction in Government Service, 
but also ^f honest, useful, political work done in the 
retirement of the study, in the heated atmosphere 
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of public meetings, ami in the dignified dulness of the 
council chamber. 

It is proper that we should recognize the dreary blank- 
ness of the prospect which lies before our educated young 
men. It seems to be generally admitted by high Indian^ 
officials, that educated young natives of India hare no 
bright outlook before them. One Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, speaking at a Convocation of the 
University, suggested to the graduates that they should 
travel far and wide in quest of fresh fields and pastures 
new, that they should colonise new^tracts of earth, re- 
claim waste lands, start new trades. Another Vice- 
Chanoellor of the Calcutta University, ,on a similar 
occasion, feelingly dwelt upon the dignity of poverty 
and invited graduates to the honorable and almost 
wholly honorary task of reprinting and translating 
early mediasval texts of Bengal. Things have come 
to a lamentable pass when young men can be in- 
vited to nothing more profitable than rude adventure 
in unexplored regions, or the ascetic life of ancient rislffa 
and the early Christian saints. Another suggestion is 
that educated young men, graduates for instance, should 
betake themselves to techmcal industry. It is meant, 
we suppose, that they should not be above the occupa- 
tions of a carpenter, a potter, or a blacksmith. If these 
suggestions are seriously made, we must believe that 
India can no longer find reasonable occupation for tier 
educated sons. In a short time we shall probably hear 
that there is no room even for mechanics, oi^ workers 
on mediffival Bengali literature, " Surely in these times, 
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if ever in any, the young heroic soul entering on life, so 
opulent, full of sunny hope, of noble and divine inten- 
tion, is tragical as well as beautiful to us." In India, 
Government is largely responsible for the tragedy, 
jlesponsible officials do sometimes recognise the tragedy, 
tiiough they take no means to avert the catastrophe. 
More often they affect to be pleased with the situation, 
and seem to say that if Kristo Das could succeed in 
life, other educated men could succeed as well, if they 
had the same abilities, the same patience, and the same 
perseve/ance. To offer such encouragement is to insult 
the intelligence of the people. 
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CHAPTER III. 

r 
SUCCESS IN LIFE. , ' 

When we speak of the success of Kristo Das Pal, 
what do we mean by it ? We mean the appreciation of 
his abilities and his work by the Qovernment and the 
people. As a result of appreciation by the Govern- 
ment, official honours were bestowod on him. "He was 
made a Municipal Commissioner, a Justice of the Peace, 
a Fellow of the Calcutta University, a Mfember of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, a Rai Bahadur, a Comp^ 
nion of the Indian Empire. As a result of apprecia* 
tion by the people, the prosperity of the Hindoo Patriot, 
bis influence, his reputation, his election as a Municipal 
Commissioner after the elective system had been intro- 
duced, and lastly, his election by the British Indian 
Association as its representative in the Viceregal Coun- 
cil, are worthy of note. The one kind of success was 
largely dependent on the other, and both were depend- 
ent, first, on certain intellectual and moral qualities, 
and secondly, on certain accidents. The influence and 
the reputation of Kristo Das Pal and the, prosperity of 
his journal were, to a great extent, the result of the 
estimation in which he was held by Government ; and 
official honours and public esteem were alike the result 
of sterling qualities, useful work, and certain) favorable 
conditions of life. 
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It is esssential to recognise t]ie fact that, in this coun- 
try, success and failure practically tnean appreciation 
and want of appreciation, encouragement and want of 
(encouragement, by the Government. The recognition 
vidiich a man receives from Government is the standard 
by which the people judge him. If France is the 
" country in which the people is most alive," India is 

• the country in which it is absolutely dead. An indivi- 
dual honored by the Government, a cause advanced by 
the Government, an institution patronized by the Gov- 
ernment, acquire in tlys country an importance to which 
other individuals, causes, and mstitutions, dare not lay 
claim. Therefore, recognition by Government is a ne- 

^ea& ary element of success in life. It is necessary not 
only to men in the service of Government, and to men 
who seek service under Government, but also to men in 
independent walks of life. Independent walks of life 
are not independent of the support of the people ; 
and if the people regulate their opinion by the oflScial 
stamlard, men in independent walks of life are not wholly 
above the necessity of securing the patronage of Govern- 
ment. The lawyer, the doctor, the merchant, the jour- 
nalist, are all gainers by official recognition. Appointed 
to a Legislative Council, or invested with the Order of the 
Indian Empire^ they feel their position advanced, their 
reputation extended, and their chances of professional 

• success and distinction improved. This is an evil. 
That must be an unfortunate country in which no class 
of men looks with unconcern on the official smile or 
frown, and in which all classes of people practically 
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abandon their right of independent judgment and offer 
themselves to be carried along in the current of official 
opinion. If the men belonging to the independent 
professions, and respectable and wealthy men belonging 
to no profession, are driven to seek official favour, therf 
is none left to guide public opinion, to direct crij^icism 
of public measures, to make the people conscious of 
their national existence and confident in their own 
strength. The evil is probably a necessary one in all 
countries which are not self-governing, but in this 
country it exists in a specially aggravated form.* Official^ 
power and official honour in all countries bring position 
and prestige, but in India they have a more than ordi- 
nary charm. In other countries popularity marko*^ t 
man out for official honour ; here, official honour creates 
popularity. Consequently, the people and their leaders 
are demoralized. A man boiiie to the pinnacle of 
power by popular applause, is a . spectacle with a 
very different moral from that which is to be learnt 
from the crowning of a courtier with official lancels. 
Kristo Das Pal was an able and independent man 
upon whose brow the laurels sat with peculiar grace 
and appropriateness, but they would have been all 
the more graceful if they had not been official. His 
greatness was of a kind which would hot gratify the 
ambition of an ardent youth in a democratic age ; but 
it was the highest attainable under existing conditions 
of Indian life, and it was attained by no unworthy 
arts. Ejristo Das knew every Lieutenant-(^vernor of 
his time, and stood on friendly terms with all, except, 
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probably, Sir Qeorge Campbell. His old friend and 
patron, Babu Hurro Chunder Ghose, had introduced 
him to one or two of the most influential and energetic 
Lieutenant-Governors. His appointment to the Bengal 
Isegislative Council was not, however, the result of 
intimacy with high officials ; it was not obtained, as 
such appointments are sometimes obtained, by sneaking 
• and sycophancy. He had well earned the honor. His 
able management of the Hindoo Patriot, his work as a 
Municipal Commissioner, his clever memorials drawn up 
on behalf of the British Indian Association, had made 
him known as a public-spirited citizen and a well-in- 
formed and capable critic. No non-official member 
^ the Local Council had given better proofs of 
fitness. His claims to a seat in the Viceregal Council, 
when he came to get it, were even more assured. 
He had for several years done good work as a mem- 
ber of the Bengal Legislative Council ; he had 
distinguished himself as an elected Municipal Com- 
misstoner; his journal had been developing. But he 
was not directly nominated a member of the Viceregal 
Council Lord Ripon o£fered to .the British Indian 
Association the unprecedented privilege of electing a 
member for appointment to the Council; and the 
Association, yejy wisely, elected Kristo Das Pal. 
He was appointed, and he proved himself a worthy 
•member. As a Municipal Commissioner he had 
acquired only a small, local reputation, but the 
Hindoo Pattiot had been slowly building up his fame 
in the country. It was his appointment to the Bengal 
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Council, however, which«extended and brighteDed his 
reputation and deepened his influence. His elevation 
to the higher Council still further advanced his position 
and confirmed his leadership. If it is true that the 
Hindoo PatHot secured these honours, it is also tru^ 
that the honours contributed largely to make the 
Hindoo Pati'iot what it was. A paper edited by a 
Member of Council, could not fail to be invested with • 
special importance. Such a paper must give, it was 
thought, the most weighty views and the most accurate 
information. Besides, people considered it prudent to • 
subscribe to the paper and so oblige in a small way an 
editor who by his official position mi^it be able to 
render some service to them. Kristo Das would nO^ 
of course sell himself for anything, least of all for a 
subscription ; but men imagined that they could not 
look an editor in the face and ask a favour of him 
without, first of all, registering themselves as sub- 
scribers. Zemindars, and all men who pretended to be 
such, valued the Hindoo PatHot for its l)eing the 
organ of the British Indian Association ; and men in 
Government Service and umedwdrs (seekers of service) 
were anxious to support .it and be introduced to its 
editor. Not only the prosperity of the Hindoo PatHot 
but the social influence of Kristo D|s . were aided 
by his official position. Every morning there was a 
crowd of visitors in the house of Kristo Das ;* and • 
even the evenings he could not devote to himself. The 
spectacle would remind one of the crowd iu^the house 
of the old Roman Jurisconsult, described by Sir Henry 
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Maine. But while the cro^d in the house of the 
lawyer or the physician is attracted by hopes of pro- 
fessional assistance, a very different kind of hope 
animated the men who congregated in Kristo Das's 
house and gave him no rest by night or by day. 
They wanted employment in Government service. 
They were attracted by his oflficial greatness, and they 
appreciated his official influence. The men who meet 
in the drawing-room of the distinguished literary or 
political personage in England, are moved, very often, 
• by intellectual symf)athy with the object of their 
admiration. They meet to venerate a man or a woman 
who is to then^ an embodiment of an ideal, a type of 
^ ^eatness which they appreciate. In a certain sense it 
is true that the men who gathered about Kristo Das 
did appreciate the greatness which was his, so far as 
that greatness was official. But they had, generally 
speaking, no intellectual sympathy with him, no ad- 
miration for all that was spiritual in him. 'His ability 
as ^ journalist, as a speaker, and as a secretary, would 
not have given him anything like the prominence 
which resulted from his official position. He is now 
dead ; his official influence has ceased ; and how many 
of his old admirers are now interested in the welfare 
of his son or tjie perpetuation of his memory ? There 
is very little of real appreciation of intellectual great- 
ness in this country ; witness the disastrous termination 
of movements to perpetuate memory. A distinguished 
or a successful man is serviceable while he lives, and 
he never wants admirers; when he dies, his country 
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makes a feeble efifort, if it makes any effort at all, 
to erect a memorial. It is not possible to draw from 
the life of Kristo Das Pal the pleasing lesson that 
the country has learnt to appreciate the greatness of 
its great men. The only thing satisfactory about tl^ 
life is the readiness of Government, on particufar 
occasions, to encourage and reward merit. 

An Anglo-Indian newspaper* wrote shortly after the • 
death of Kristo Das Pal : " There are given to the 
world now and then, at rare intervals, men to whose 
hands power and influence gravitate as a Ihatter of^ 
right and of the public weal. Such men do not need 
the adventitious assistance of an active Kfe in the camp 
or the field. Neither do they find it necessary for thei»» 
purposes to aspire to high social position. Th^ are men 
to whom rank may come, but for whom rank is more an 
acknowledgment of service than a means of influence ; 
they are not men born to command in the ordinary 
sense of that term ; they do not affect their country- 
men by their brilliance, nor do they a^eal to •the 
imaginations of the masses they move so surely and 
so mightily. They influence rather than command ; 
they guide rather than ^ govern ; their judgment is 
trusted, and they do not stimulate public opinion, or 
excite the public mind. They, on the* contrary, form 
the opinions of those about them, and out of a fulness 
of sympathy with popular requirements, they give the , 
best and most popular expression to the popular and 

common thought. Such a man was Thieip in France 

— ^ 

* The Indian Daily N&wb^ 25th July 1884. 
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until he assumed the Governpient of the country, and 
in a yet more complete sense was he such a man who 
yesterday passed away from our midst — the greatest 
native servant of India that any Province yet pro- 
duced — the Honourable Rai Kristo Das Pal, Bahadur." 
This is a complacent view which, men acquainted 
with the condition of the country and with the life 

» of Kristo Das Pal, would find it difficult to accept. To 
Kristo Das rank was not merely an 'acknowledgment 
of service ' but was the principal * means of influence.' 
. He did •need the ' adventitious aid of an active life ' 
to secure power and influence. It was by no silent 
mesmerism thtt.t he came to form the opinions of those 

•^ about him. He did, no doubt, give expression to pub- 
lic opinion, but public opinion in this country is the 
opinon of the respectable and the educated classes. 
.As an educated man, connected with an Association of 
Zemindars, he had little opportunity of ascertaining 
'popular and common thought' Not only his abilities, 
bui the ZerBindars and the Government, made him what 
he was. There is no analogy between his career and 
that of M. Thiers. Kristo Das Pal did not make and 
could not have made his reputation by literary work ; 
but it was by literary work that M. Thiers came to 
acquire his position, and the journalistic writings of 
Thiers reached a very different class of men from that 

• infliPenced by the writings of Kristo Das Pal. Literature 
has not had its prospects improved in India because 
Kristo Da» Pal attained success in life. His success 
was not fiterary ; his talents were not literary ; be 
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did not succeed in instilling into the minds of 
the people a love of literature. Educated young men 
devoting themselves to literature or science can de- 
rive no encouragement from such a life as that of 
Kristo Das. Even in a capacity very similar to that? 
of Kristo Das, men may not find encouragement. If 
a journalist wrote excellent articles, what chance would 
he have to get them read ? The Hindoo PatHot was . 
sure to be read ; that fact was of no small advantage 
to Kristo Das Pal. Even if a journalist could com- 
mand attention, he would only get credit as a l^rilliant ^ 
writer or as an ingenious critic ; his views would not 
be taken as representing public opinion and would not 
influence the action of the Government. The Hindoo ^^ 
Patriot represented a class which the Government res- 
pected ; and the views of Kristo Das expressed in that 
journal would secure more than ordinary consideration. 
No Association had the same prestige as the British 
Indian Association ; and its memorials and its secre- 
tary received a treatment which other memorials aad 
other secretaries could not expect. These are facts 
which are apt to be overlooked by impetuous admirers 

of successful lives. When Mr. Ilbert said that Kristo 

• 

Das Pal " was a great orator and a great journalist, a 
man who would have made his mark ill any country 
and at any time," he expressed an optimistic faith 
in fate, which is shared by several men of inUfelli- , 
gence and culture. It is diflScult to see how Kristo 
Das conld have made his mark as a journalist either 
in England or India, if he had to start a jounial of his 
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own, and had not been giv^n the sole charge of an 
influential journal, his salary being fixed and he being 
kept free from all anxieties as to the financial condition 
of the paper. It is difficult to see also what use be 
icould have made of his oratorical powers except as a 
member of debating clubs, unless Government appoint- 
ed him to posts in which a display of powers of 

« speaking was necessary. It is possible to imagine a 
man of the abilities of Kristo Das distinguishing 
himself in some career or other, for instance, as a law- 
^ yer, or sC^ a physician, or as a teacher, or as a clerk. 
But to contemplate such possibilities is to dream. What 
is essential t<f our present purpose is to observe that 

• though Kristo Das was a great orator and a great 
journalist, it does not follow that he would have made 
his mark in any country at any time. Before he 
could make his mark he must be educated ; and he 
could not have been educated if education had not 
been cheap in Calcutta. Nor, probably, could he have 
cottipleted Ris education if he had to satisfy compulsory 
tests in Mathematics, Sanskrit, or Physical science. 
With all his energy and industry, his youth would 
have been frittered away^ in desultory pursuits, if 
he had not availed himself of the wise and irenerous 
guidance of B&bu Hurro Chunder Qhose ; and without 
the assistance of that gentleman he could not have 

, beeiY introduced to the officials who advanced him in 
life. In Hurrish Chunder Mukerjea he found a kind- 
hearted, appreciative patron who first established his 
connectioA with the Hindoo Patriot and with the 
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British Indian Association. His political training be 
received from Humsb Chunder Mukerjea and also 
from Prosunno Coomar Tagore, a distinguished lawyer, 
and Mr. Cochrane and Mr. Montriou, brilliant and 
successful advocates of the High Court of Calcutta^ 
Maharaja Bama Nath Tagore took a fatherly interest 
in him and gave him counsel. Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar also helped him on. It is not every man , 
of ability that is so fortunate as to secure such 
patronage and such guidance. While in the great- ^ • 
ness of Kristo Das we recognise the elemefits that . 
were his, let us not omit to take note of the con- 
tributions made to it by favouring •circumstances • 
and sympathetic individuals. For cheap education ^ * 

he was indebted to two institutions, the ^founders ^ 

of which have entitled themselves to public gratitude. 
Babu Gour Mohun Addv, the founder of the Oriental 
Seminary, and Babu Rajender Dutt, the founder of 
the Metropolitan College, afforded facilities of educa- 
tion to several men who have been dfstinguished 
in life and who, in the absence of such facilities, would 
have been lost to the country. 

Kristo Das Pal received^the Patriot a dying concern 
and left it flourishing. What contributed to the suc- 
cess of the paper was mainly his abilitf . After everj'^ 
allowance has been made for favorable conditions, the 
fact remains that the Patriot which, in other hand? was • * 

dwindling, in his hands prospered. It is true, time 
adds to stability, and age carries with it prestige. An 
old newspaper has an advantage over a •new ; but 
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where a paper which has been sj^stematically declining, 
suddenly revives and goes on progressing, and the 
revival is coincident with a change of editorship, the 
cause of the progress is not far to seek. It is the 
%genius of the new editor which gives the paper new 
nfe. Kristo Das, therefore, fully deserves the following 
compliment which Mr. Ilbert paid to his memory. 
" Succeeding at the age of some of the graduates of 
to-day, to the management of one of the oldest organs 
of public opinion in this country, by the readiness and 
versatilfty of his pen, by the patient industry which 
he displayed in mastering the details of the subjects 
with which 4ie undertook to deal, by the fairness, 
breadth, and moderation of his utterances, he gradually 
and steaclily advanced its reputation during his twenty- 
three years of editorship and raised it from a nearly 
moribund condition to the first place among native 
Indian journals." But journalism is a profession which 
holds out poor prospects in this country. No native of 
Irylia excef^t Kristo Das Pal has made his fortune as a 
journalist ; and it is not likely that in India fortunes 
will be made by journalism. The people of India do 
not live a political life; they have no political enthusiasm. 
Not being a self-governing people they have little in- 
terest in the A*oceedings of Government. They view 
the Government as a huge machine grinding out laws, 
tax^s, and Resolutions, a machine which it is hopeless 
to resist and whose movements it is useless to observe. 
They are • poor, and occupied with the struggle for 
existence^; or, they are apathetic, and take things as 
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they are. Such a people can only feel a dil ettante 
interest in journals. The vernacular journals do not 
reach the Government, and are little read by the edu- 
cated classes ; the journals written in English do not 
reach the masses. Consequently, no Indian paper exer^ 
cises the same pervading influence in India that a good 
English journal does in England. The Patriot was 
prosperous, as compared to other native Indian journals, 
but was a failure in comparison to the best English 
journals. As self-government extends and as educa- 
tion makes progress in India, journals ma}^ grow in • 
importance ; but it is doubtful if any Indian journal, 
particularly in Bengal, will have the same position, 
relatively to the altered circumstances of the country, * 
that the Patii/yt had in its day. 

Success in life is impossible without opportunities. 
The fool neglects opportunities ; the man of genius 
improves them. But, before opportunities can be neg- 
lected or improved, they must come. It is commonly 
said that they do invariably come to great men ; but it 
is a remark which is true only of such great men as 
have succeeded in life. Those who are great in intellect 
and character, and who, for want of opportunities, pine 
for ever in the cold shade of nedect, do not fall within 
the range of observation of the moralising biographer, 
precisely because they are unknown. The lives of 
successful men are the only lives that are studied, and 
as all such lives are full of lucky accidents, it is in- 
ferred that by some providential arrangement, by some 
sort of pre-established harmony, favorable accidents 
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always occur to great men.* The inference is wrong. 
Greatness takes advantage of, and utilises, favouring 
circumstances ; it is not independent of tbem. In 
the next place, great men recognise more quickly than 
others that particular circumstances are favouring. 
The man who is not great, fails to see the opportunities 
that may be about him. One of the elements of 

• greatness is the power to seize instinctively that possi- 
bility which may be most easily developed into an 
actuality. An opportunity was oflfered to Kristo Das 

.when he* was given, the sole charge of the Hindoo 
Patriot, and he used that opportunity in the best way 
possible. Hetlid his work as a journalist with tact, 

• industry, and conscientiousness. Without the oppor- 
tunity, it is scarcely likely that he would have been 
distinguished as a journalist. Without his abilities 
the opportunity could not have been used in the way 
it was used. 

Let us go a little deeper into the philosophy of 
success an(f ask. What is an oppurtimity ? From 
one point of view, every man has a vast variety of 
opportunities. For instance, it may be said that an 
educated native of India has the opportunities of 
starling a journal, writing books, becoming a lawyer, 
or a doctor, or an engineer, accepting service, establish- 
ing a school, opening a shop, emigrating to a region 
3 where competition is not severe. From a practical point 
of view, all these are not opportunities. If particular 
occupation^ demand capital, and capital is wanting, 
those Qccu'pations offer no opportunities. If in a par- 
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ticular profession one hag to wait a long time for 
success, and one cannot afford to wait, that profession 
offers no opportunity. If an occupation is good and 
noble in itself, but adds out no prospect of reputation, 
or wealth, or even of comfortable living, in a particular < 
country, it offers no opportunity, properly so called, to 
a man living in that country. Take literature as a 
profession. The same literary qualities which in one 
age or country are appreciated, may not be appreciated 
in another. The same literary work which is a finan- 
cial success in one set of circu instances ma^ be a 
failure in another. Success, therefore, is something 
which is relative and not absolute. * As physical 
life is impossible without the adaptation of organism 
to environment, or, as it is said, the adjustment 
of internal to external conditions, so success in life 
is impossible without the adaptation of the intellectual 
and moral qualities of a man to the social, political, 
intellectual and economic condition of his country. This 
is a truth which is forgotten, or not knowft at all, by 
those who look with contempt on men who fail in 
life. If Kristo Das with all his abilities and all his 
honest, hard, useful work, h^d not attained success, few 
would have admired him. In India, if in any country, 
nothing succeeds like success; and the Itcquisition of 
official honours, and, especially, of wealth, is, in the 
estimation of the Indian people, an essential element 
of success. Ideals of greatness are different in different 

countries and in different ages.* In Indift, at the 

— 1 

* See the Article on " Ideals of greatness " in the Appendix, 
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preseut day, greatness is associated not so much with 
intellectual or moral excellence as with wealth, official 
influence, and official honours. Success, in the sense 
of worldly prosperity, is dependent not upon the in- 
trinsic worth of an individual, but upon the relation 
of individual worth to surrounding conditions. If a 
man fails, his failure may be the result, not of any 

• fault of his own, but of the backwardness of his 
country. Literary efforts may fail, not because they 
are insignificant or devoid of merit, but because the 

^country floes not ap^eciate them. If the country had 
a truer appreciation of literature, the effi>rts would 
succeed. If a*man or his work is to be impartially 

* and intelligently judged, success or failure will not 
help us in forming the judgment. If a truthful shop- 
keeper fails in his trade because he is truthful, the 
right-minded critic will not look upon hiiti with con- 
tempt because he is a failure, but rather curse the 
country in which a truthful shop-keeper cannot flourish. 
Th^re are coliditions of life in which failure is honorable 
and success dishonorable. Where success can only be 
attained by unworthy arts, one had rather not be 
succes.sfuL It is not always that intelligence or in- 
dependence succeeds. Men of original ideas seldom 
attain the success they deserve. Having to break new 
ground they do harder work than those who come after 

« them! They lead opinion ; they create a diversion 
of taste ; they reveal new subjects of interest ; and if 
they attain*partial success, they prepare the way for the 
greater sit6cess of those who follow them. Kristo 
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Das achieved success in a Jcind of enterprise wbich was 
not absolutely original, yet little appreciated by our 
countrymen. He was not the father of Indian journal- 
ism, but he devoted himself to it when it was in its 
infancy, and, from one point of view, his success wasf 
attained under harder conditions than what now exist. 
The ntrmber of men who read English, and interest 
themselves in politics, was much smaller in the days of 
his youth than it is to-day. By his skill and industry 
he created, in the educated people of the country, 
interest in politics and in newspapers. His success, < 
therefore, was well deserved ; and it was possible under 
the conditions of Indian life which *then existed. 
Though we are living in a later day the conditions are 
not favourable to the success of a new species of jour- 
nalism. Literary, scientific or philosophical journals, 
will not succeed, though they may be started by com- 
petent men. A high order of periodical literature, like 
the quarterly and monthly publications of England, 
can scarcely exist. Even political journals of any but 
the stereotyped form will not be a sifccess. Profes- 
sional journals relating to law or medicine have sel- 
dom existed for an appreciable length of time or at- 
tained any distinction. In fact, no kind of native 
Indian journalism is, or promises to be, yi the present 
circumstances, a distinguished or profitable concern ; 
not even that kind which, in the hands of Kristo^as, 
for special reasons, proved a success. The career of 
Kristo Das Pal exhibits a kind of success* which can 
operate as no encouragement to the educated Indian 
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youth. Of the opportunities •open to such a youth, 
neither a journalistic, nor a literary, nor a scientific 
career is one. There are worthy individuals here 
and there, who might usefully and profitably adopt 
sftch a career in other countries ; but the condi- 
tions of Indian life do not favour it; and success, 
it must be remembered, is not the possession of 

• talents nor the display of them, but the adaptation of 
them to environing conditions. Few natives of India 
care to buy books simply for purposes of intellectual 
edification* or recreat\pn. Consequently, there is no 
publishing enterprise in India, and literature as a pro- 
fession does not*exist. The only books which sell in 

•India are school-books and such law-books as are of 
constant practical use to the lawyer. Students cannot 
pass their examinations unless they read some books ; 
and lawyers cannot do their professional work unless 
they possess some law-books. These are, therefore, the 
only two classes of English books which sell largely 
and Tiring moRey to the authors and publishers. Verna- 
cular books which gratify the popular taste for romance 
or religious mysticism, also command a sale. Other 
books than these no body will pay for. To the culti- 
vated European a good book is as much an essential of 
life as the breaS he 'eats or the tea he drinks. The 
cultivated Indian who views a good book in the same 
.way is 'a rare person. For this reason, among others, a 
literary life will not be successful in India. A political 
life will also be an impossibility so long as Government 
is not represfentative. 

D 
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The one fact, above all others, which constitutes 
what is called the " success " of Kristo Das Pal, is his 
elevation to the Legislative Council of India. Any- 
thing short of a Membership of the Supreme Councy 
would not have made him nearly as distinguished^as 
he was. So many unworthy, or rather worthless, men 
have been appointed Honorary Magistrates, Fellows 
of the Calcutta University and, even. Members of 
the Bengal Legislative Council, that to be put in the 
same category with these recipients of honour is not 
always a distinction. Membersliip of the Viceregaf 
Council is, however, still a thing of hopour ; and how 
did Kristo Das obtain it? Fortunately, Lord Ripon^ 
was Governor-General of India ; the Bengal I'enancy 
Bill was under consideration ; the idea occurred to 
Lord Ripon that he must appoint a representative 
of the Zemindars, and that he could get a represent- 
ative in no better way than by asking the British 
Indian Association to choose one : anci the British 
Indian Association had the good sense and the generos- 
ity to choose Kristo Das Pal as its representative. 
Can all this combination of circumstances be regarded 
as the necessary result of the abilities and the work 
of Kristo Das Pal ? If not, his appointment to the 
Supreme Council, which is a most ^material part of 
his " success," will inspire little hope in men as deserv- 
ing as Kristo Das. Representative Councils, whien 
they come to exist, will inspire some hope^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

^ ^ KRISTO DAS PAL AS A WRITER. 

Rristo Das wrote very good English. An Anglo- 
Indian newspaper observed : " No native of his gene- 

* ration possessed such a wide idiomatic command of 
English,"* meaning, probably, such a wide command 
of idiomatic English. Very nearly to the same effect, 
d.n Anglo-Indian gentleman of education and position 
writes: "The ^old race of native writers, who were 

^masters of pure, polished and idiomatic English, ap- 
pears to have died out with Kristo Das Pal."*t" Indeed, 
the latter opinion is nearer the truth than the former. 
There were several of Kristo Das's contemporaries who 
wrote as good English as he, and some of them wrote 
better than he. But educated Bengalees of the pre- 
sent generation are not nearly as good writers as the 
" old race of native writers." The writing in which 
Kristo Das excelled was of the sober, simple, business- 
like kind. He never attempted fine writing, and he 
does not seem to have been* equal to it. The best 
specimens of his writings are to be looked for not in the 
columns of the Hindoo Patriot but in his minutes and 
meraoigials. To write a good, neat, effective leader 
'requires sometimes a delicacy of touch, a fineness of 

*• The Englishman, 25th July, 1884. 

t Mr. G. A.«Stack (Professor, Presidency College, and Editor, 
Calcutta lievieir) in Concord for Janiiar)' 1887. 
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the aesthetic sense whieh Kristo Das does not seem 
to have possessed. The rare and casual efforts he made 
to write " beautifully," were not, as a rule, successful. 
His writinors in the Hindoo PcUriot were characterised 
by good sense, breadth of view, and logical power, J;»tft 
seldom by superior artistic merit. He talked prose 
all his life without ever having discovered the fact. 
In his other writings than journalistic, Kristo Das • 
showed a high degree of skill. He never wrote a 
book, and wrote only two or three essays in his earlier 
years ; but he wrote a large number of minutes, memo* 
randa, and memorials, and these he wrote exceedingly 
well. Where he had to collate facts,, to manipulate • 
figures, to assail premises or conclusions, ^o tabulate 
results, to advance arguments, to cite authorities, to 
expose inconsistencies and detect fallacies, he was in 
his element. He used the simplest forms of expression 
but avoided colloquial vulgarisms. He employed but 
little the arts of rhetoric in his maturer years. His 
style was lucid, logical, unpretentious. There* was 
no affectation about the man or his style. Kristo Das 
deserves credit for his simple, accurate, vigorous writing. 
Fine writing more quickly secures the approbation of 
the multitude than plain writing does; it is more 
attractive to the oriental mind ; its charms are more 
readily observed. The beauty of a simple style is 
very tardily appreciated, — appreciated only by the ma- • 
ture judgment of the practised writer and the judi- 
cious critic. One may go further and observe, that 
in the life of a nation, as in the life of an individual. 
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love of the ornate style precedes love of the simple. 
It is probably an illustration of the law in accordance 
with which love of the ornamental precedes love of 
the useful. Just as the young man overloads his 
%iyle with gaudy ornament which his mature judgment 
disapproves, so the rhetorical writing of one generation 
is looked upon with <5old indifference by the sober. 

^ practical writers of the next. Kristo Da« resisted the 
temptations of all that kind of *fetyle which is called 
smart or racy, ornate or brilliant. In electing to write 
easy natnral prose, he took a step clearly in advance 
of his times. In his day, and even in our day, a 
native of India who wrote simple English would get 

• no reputation* for learning, at any rate among his 
countryman. The learned man is expected to imprint 
some of his learning upon every line he writes ; and 
no writing makes an impression upon the common herd 
which is not elaborate, gaudy, and rich in allusion. 
The full meaning of English words is seldom appre- 
heivled by a ftative of India with the same precision with 
which cultivated Englishmen apprehend it. English 
words, even the commonest, are more suggestive to 
an English ear than they are^to the Indian ear. Con- 
sequently, if a certain number of words will convey 
an idea to the ifiind of an Englishman, a larger number 
of words will generally be needed to convey the same 

. idea *to the mind of an Indian. What is deficient 
in quality has to be made up by quantity. Words 
have to be piled on words. Therefore, writing 
which seeks to influence Indian readers comes to 
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be verbose. In the next place, if one form of words 
will produce an impres&ian of a particular degree 
of vividness on the English mind, a highly coloured 
form of the same language will be necessary to 
produce an equally vivid impression on the Indiaia 
mind. Hence an ornate style comes to be* in 
fashion. The Indian palate relishes no food unless sti- 
mulated by curries and condiments, and the Indian in- ^ 
tellect interests itself in no discourse which is not 
soaked in rhetoric. A style like that of Kristo Das 
is not, however, suited to all purposes. It was suited 
to his purposes and his business which were practical. 
In dealing with political topics of thd day, with hard 
matters of fact, there was no occasion, io necessity, for m 
writing in the style of the novelist. The Critic* pre- 
viously referred to rightly observes : " Young Bengal 
has gone in for oratory instead of literature, forgetting 
that a style which may be very suitable to a platform 
oration is not at all suitable in a leading article. The 
articles in Anglo-Native journals are made-up to a great 
extent of notes of admiration and notes of interroga- 
tion and notes of exclamation. They are also painfully 
wanting in that symmetry which is the soul of effec- 
tive literary treatment within the brief and definite 
limits of a leading article." Kristo Daft always wrote in 
a style appropriate to the subject-matfer in hand, and 
did not go out of his way to indulge in declamation ^ 
or imaginative scene-painting. 
■ ■ - i> ■ 

* Mr. G. A Stack writing in Concord,^ 
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In the art of writing, Kristo Das got material help 
from his European teachers* and in particular from 
Mr. Kirkpatrick and Mr. Sullivan. They took especial 
interest in him and guided his studies. He had the 

^ulvantage of being under teachers who were not only 
turned men, but practical men of the w^orld, skilled 
writers, and earnest a^d sympathetic instructors. Cap- 
tain D. L. Richardson was a well known man of letters. 
Captain Harris was known to be>a good writer and was 
editor of the Morning Chronicle, Captain F. Palmer 
was distinguished as a scholar and as a writer. These 

' were the men who t&ught Kristo Das, not in that cold, 
formal way w];^ich has now become common, — professor 
and pupil scsrrcely ever exchanging a word, and the 
professor* only dictating "notes," — but with a lively, 
personal interest in the proper education of the youth 
committed to their charge. Mr. Kirkpatrick looked 
over his exercises, directed his private study, and selected 
books for him from the Calcutta Public Library. "There 
is nothing which spreads more contagiously from teacher 
to pupil than elevation of sentiment : often and often 
have students caught from the living influence of a 
professor, a contempt for mean and selfish objects, 
and a noble ambition to leave the world better than 
they found ij, which they have carried with them 
throughout IHe. In these respects, teachers of every 
kind have natural and peculiar means of doing with 
effect, what every one who mixes with his fellow-beings 
or addresses himself to them in «ny character, should 
feel bouqd to do to the extent of bis capacity and 
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opportunities."* In the <jase of Kristo Das it is easy 
to see that elevation of sentiment did spread contagious- 
ly from his teachers to him, and that he caught from 
their living influence a contempt for mean and selfish 
objects and a noble ambition to leave the world better* 
than he found it. Several of his teachers were dis- 
tinguished journalists, and he waJhted to be a journalist 
himself. He wanted to be a Man and a Patriot and 
to leave posterity in* his debt. His earliest writings 
appeared in the Morning Chronicle, and he received 
ample encouragement from its editor. Beyond fhe circle , 
of his teachers, the man who gave him the greatest help 
in acquiring powers of writing was Hutrish Chunder 
Mukerjea, the founder of the Hindoo Patriot The 
articles which Hurrish Chunder wrote have never been 
surpassed in this country in point of literary form, 
Kristo Das looked upon him as a master. But it was 
not only his friends and teachers who formed his style. 
There were the critics. The Anglo-Indian journalists 
were severely critical ; and criticism always improres 
literature. Vanitas Vanitatum was probably the 
earliest piece of criticism which Kristo Das endured ; 
it was certainly not the l^t. Superadded to friends, 
teachers and critics, there was the system under which 
Kristo Das was brought up and whiclf favoured the 
acquisition of the English language and literature. 
The Calcutta University has not produced any men 
who, in point of literary or historical knowledge or 
powers of writing, could be compared to the^ best pro- 

' « John Stuart Mill. 
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ducts of the old system. .Not * thoroughness ' but 
* shallowness ' is the word inscribed on the portals of 
our University : and it is matter for national congra- 
tulation that men like Kristo Das Pal and Dwarka 
TJ^ath Mitter had never any occasion to enter those 
portals. 

The most important Tactor remains to be mentioned 

• and that is Kristo Das himself. Friends, teachers, 
critics, system, cannot do for a man what must be done 
by the intellect and the character of the man himself 

• Kristo iJas was an 4pt student. He was " Euphues." 
His discourse read at the Hare Anniversary Meeting 
in 1855 had defects of style ; but for a boy of seventeen 
•" it was a highly creditable performance. His early 
contributions to journals, and his youthful exercises 
in debate, exhibited a literary taste, a knowledge of 
grammar and an amplitude of reading which many 
a Bengali graduate might envy. He was an assiduous 
student to the end of his days ; and if he was a good 
writer at tfie age of twenty-three when he became 
editor of the Patriot, he could not help being a better 
writer as years passed on. Reading improves a man's 
powers of writing; but not. any reading. If a man 
writes nothing but English and reads nothing but Latin 
and Greek, hig^ writing will not probably be a good 
specimen of a chaste, Saxon style. Nor will a man 

• improve his English style by constant reading of 
German literature. For general culture, a wide course 
of reading Is necessary. It may include a great deal 
of ancient *and modern literature^ a great deal of 
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science and art. To be a good writer of modern 
English prose, however, one need not continue ency- 
clopaedic study or dive deep into the past. Nutriment 
must be suited to the waste occasioned by exercise. 
The intellect which seeks to create poetry must feed o^^ 
poetry, and that which seeks to produce prose mftst 
nourish itself on the best works in prose. The journal- 
ist who seeks to write well must read the best mod- 
ern journals and bo(As. Hurrish Chunder Mukerjea 
and Kristo Das Pal wrote well, not simply because they 
read what should have been read, but becausathey did 
not give themselves much trouble about philology and* 
literary antiquities. They were wise ii^ their adoption 
and wise in their rejection. An educated Englishman ^ 
whose tastes are literary, comes to acquire a good Eng- 
lish style, though his reading may not be select ; but 
a native of India must be careful. With all possible 
advantages of nature and education, a native of India 
may fail to acquire a good style not only by reason of 
deficiency, but also by reason of excess^ of learning. 
Indiscriminateness of reading is fatal, unless one 
can, by sheer strength of will, resist the impressions 
likely to be made on the mind by bad, antiquated, or 
uncongenial modes of style. An Englishman imbibes 
modem English from the atmospher^ about him ; a 
native of India has to acquire it by co\iscious, elabor- 
ate efforts. Therefore, modern English books* have 
to him a special value, if he wants to write well The 
reading of Eristo Das in his years of n^anhood was 
not desultory, but deliberate ; it was discriminate ; and 
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it was directed to the end, primarily, of acquiring use- 
ful, practical knowledge, ?ina, in a subordinate degree, 
of forming style. 
Style, it has been well said, is the man himself. It 
%is an expression of the writer's character. This fact 
nftiy be brought under the general law that Art bears 
the impression of character. Style reflects character 
precisely because it is a product of art. Science is 
universal ; its truths do not vary according to age and 
clime. The music, the painting, the sculpture of a 
nation, on the other hand, bear the stamp of its distinc- 
tive genius, and differ from the music, the painting, the 
sculpture of aAother nation. If there are any agree- 
ments, they ar6 reducible to science. Science builds upon 
agreements. Art is particular, distinctive, irreducible 
to formulae, and, generally speaking, incommunicable 
by precept. It can only be learnt by practice. If in 
the practice of a particular art, facts are discovered to 
stand in the relation of cause and effect, and to be cap- 
able of beiMg classifled, and explained by laws, those 
fact-s become the material of a science. Art, therefore, 
precedes science. Some arts have hitherto defled all 

efforts to reduce them to science. The art of writing 

• 

is one of them. In spite of scientific treatises on 
Grammar and\Rhetoric, there exist no definite rules 
which may be* mechanically applied to produce a good 
styl» in the same way as rules may be followed to pro- 
duce a chemical compound or ascertain the date of an 
eclipse. Xbe artist works more by instinct than by 
reasoning,, relies more upon empiricism than scientific 
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iDductioD. The cunniDg ^f bis hand is all his own, and 
though it may be imitated and practised by sympathetic 
souls, it cannot be reduced to rules. Genius does its 
most valuable work, makes its happiest guesses, sees 
the direction of discovery, more in the rude ways of artf 
than according to the settled methods of mediate know- 
ledge which science teaches. THfe writer, like the poet, 
is born, not made. A good style, like other works of 
art, flows nob only from the intellect but from the feel- 
ings; and there go to the making of a good writer, 
not only grammar and vocables, Iqgic and rhetoric, but . 
richness of imagination, exuberance of feeling, a sense 
of beauty and fitness, an ear for harmonV and, in par- 
ticular, for cadences. Therefore, the style is the man ; 
it is the visible embodiment of his mind and character. 
Practice of the art of writing is a discipline the value 
of which is seldom adequately recognised. Language 
is at once the cause and the effect of thought. It does 
not simply express thought. It determines and fixes 
thought ; it helps in the analysis of thought? Langu«,ge 
is not only the product of the mind, but it rieacts upon 
the mind. Clearness of ideas makes a perspicuous 
style ; and perspicuity, att^-iued by sheer strength of 
will and by a love of the beautiful, contributes 
to clearness of ideas. Erroneous id^as, confidently 
believed in, have revealed their errors when set forth 
in language of formal precision and elaborate minute- 
ness. The language of indignation or sympathy, used 
by accident or for affectation, evokes the •feelings of 
which it is the fitting expression. The intelligent and 
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sensitive actor, repeating cert3,in words, comes to feel 
as one who would naturally speak them. Progress of 
thought has often been arrested by the want of suit- 
able words to express particular ideas, facts, or rela- 
tions, and has been facilitated by the addition of suit- 
able words to the vocabulary of philosophy, science or 
art. The clothing of Abstractions with distinct names 
has led to the fallacies of realism ; the use of one and 
the same word to express two distinct ideas, has, in ordi- 
nary minds, obliterated the distinction between the ideas; 
• the use of more wor^s than one to express one and 
the same idea, has led to the creation of distinctions 
without differences, and has suggested unreal " expla- 
nations" of phenomena, which are only disguised state- 
ments of the phenomena themselves. Such is the power 
of language. It is not only the slave but the master 
of thought. Language is articulate thought, thought 
rendered definite. If thought can at all exist without 
language, it exists in a vague, chaotic, nebulous form. 
It is language which rescues it from a fleeting, evanes- 
cent, undefined character, and gives it definiteness, 
fixity, stability. Language is thought evolved from 
the vague to the definite, from the loose to the coherent. 
The intellectual exercise of writing, therefore, is one of 
high value, ^he highest powers of construction, of 
methodical arrangement, of logical analysis, are called 
into play in the execution of a good piece of literary 
work. The piecing together of facts, the origination of 
ideas, the ordering of ideas, the rejection of crude con- 
ceptions and generalizations which crowd upon the 
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mind, the avoidance of oijscure, iQaccurate, ineffective 
modes of statement, the due observance of the quali- 
iications to which general propositions are subject, and 
of the conditions of a valid argument, all demand an 
intellectual vigour, vigilance and versatility which ai^ 
body with the slightest experience as a writer will not 
under-estimate. The purely artistic merits of a liter- 
ary performance demand other qualifications which 
have already been referred to. 

The literature of a people is the expression of its 
life. If a " good book is the previous life-blood of a • 
master spirit," the totality of good books, called litera- 
ture, is the precious life-blood of all the^ select spirits 
of the nation. All that is spiritual in a nation, all 
that it has achieved or striven for by the " thauma- 
turgic faculty of thought," is reflected in its literature. 
Its searchings for truth and its yearnings for happiness, 
its political aspirations and its moral ideals, are all 
there. There is the voice which guided its counsels 
and shaped its destiny. There is, in visible form, the 
life which humanity lives from age to age. The study 
of a literature, therefore, is the study of the people 
whose product it is. Appreciation of a literature is 
appreciation of the ideas, the habits, the work of the 
people. Assimilation of a literature is tn^ assimilation 
of the ideas and modes of thought embodied in it. 
The sympathetic student of English literature, one 
who has imbibed its spirit, is anglicised in thought. 
When a European scholar, learned in Sanskrit language 
and literature, is called a pundit, when an* English- 
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man learned in Greek language and literature is called 
a Greek, and when one, not a Mahomedan, is, in conse- 
quence of his Persian learning, called a Munshi, there 
is an appropriateness in the designation which has 
sQi^nething more than a sentimental or humorous 
character about it. An Englishman who has nourish- 
ed his mind mainly on Greek literature is become a 
Greek, not ethnically, of course, not in respect of 
political rights and duties, not necessarily in religion 
or outward ways of life, but in the general cast and 
•tenor of thought. His culture is Greek ; his criticism 
of life is Greek. The native of India whose culture 
is English, is,« to all intents and purposes, an English- 
man ; he is English in the general cast and tenor of 
his thought. Such a one was Kristo Das Pal; and 
the excellent English style he had at command marked 
him out as every inch an Englishman. The idioms of 
a language are characteristic of the people whose 
language it is; they indicate to some extent- the 
idiosyncrasies of the people. The metaphors current 
among a people take their colour from the life and 
the associations of the people. And the proverbs of 
a people embody their worldly wisdom, the concen- 
trated results of their experience. Every nation 
has its own •raioms, its own metaphors, its own 
proverbs. Whoever has mastered the idioms, the 
metaphors, and the proverbs of a people and can use 
them naturally, has become, to a very large extent, 
intellectually assimilated to the people, naturalized in 
their territory. An Englishman thoroughly acquainted 
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with German literature apd capable of writing German 
with ease and grace, is as much in intellectual sym- 
pathy with the Germans as with his own people. 
Literature imbues the mind w^ith ideas; practice of 
the art of expression completes the process of assimi-* 
lation. A native of India who has largely read Eng- 
lish literature and has acquired the art of writing 
English, is intellectually akin to the Englishman ; and 
Kristo Das Pal was such. He was English in thought 
and in expression. He had the practical sense, the 
political insight, the unimpassioned nature of \he cul- ^ 
tivated Englishman; and. his style, in point of terse- 
ness, precision and sobriety, was thoroughly English. 
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CHAPTER V. 

KRISTO DAS PAL AS A SPEAKER. 
The true medium of communication between man and 
maii is language uttered by the living voice. Writing 
is only symbolical speech. The intellectual qualifica- 
tions pf the speaker may, therefore, be presumed to 
• be the same as those of the writer. They are, no 
doubt, to some extent identical ; yet the difference 
between a^ speech and an essay is material. What 
<;onstitutes beauty in tfie one is not necessarily beauty 
and, indeed, may be a defect, in the other. Both are 
alike addressed* by human beings to human beings ; 
but the circumstances under which they are addressed, 
and the purposes for which they are addressed, differ. 
The speaker is present in his own proper person, in flesh 
and blood, before the men he addresses. The physical 
part of his performance is of nearly as much im- 
portance as the intellectual The personal appearance 
of the man, his voice, his gestures, the expression of 
his countenance, all impress the audience nearly as 
much as the bare grammatical and logical meaning 
of his words. If the personal elements are favour- 
able, the meaning gains, if unfavourable, the mean- 
ing loses, in ettect. The external conditions also 
determine the effect. If they are favourable, tlie 
effect is great The solemnity of the gathering, 
the splendour of the hall, the brilliant illumination, 
the thrilling interest of the audience, the atmosphere 
surcharged with electricity, the echoing and re- 
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echoing cheers, — ^all bring to the speech an accession 
of powen Depressing and otherwise unfavourable 
conditions take away all the life that there is in a 
speech. When a man speaks to other men, there is 
communion not only of soul with soul» but there is m 
physical relation established between speaker And 
listener. Eyes meet eyes; souiid passes from mouth 
to ear; the expression of emotion evokes emotion. 
The good speaker, therefore, must possess certain 
physical qualifications which are not essential to the 
writer. He must also possess certain moral «qualifica- 
tions, chief of which is self-possession. Even his in- 
tellectual accomplishments must be soinewhat different 
from those of the writer. He requires* ready wit and ^ 
brilliance ; he may do without comprehensiveness and 
depth. Abstruse reasoning, prolonged reasoning, learn- 
ed references, are fatal to the success of a speech. The 
listeners have to be kept in a situation of intellectual 
ease and comfort. Whatever puts a strain on their 
faculties, kills their enjoyment and makes 4.he speaker a 
bore. The speaker seeks a momentary triumph ; he wants 
a vote or a verdict in his favour. The writer hopes to 
produce permanent conviction. The speaker deals, as a 
rule, with topics of the hour ; the writer is at liberty to 
devote his energies to subjects of abiding importance 
Political topics may be dealt with in speeches ; matters 
of philosophy, science, historical research or literary 
criticism, are fit material for written discourses. 

All speeches are not of the same kind; nor are all 
writings of the same kind. There are speeches which 
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approximate to the character of essays ; and there are 
writings which are declamatory. The sermons addressed 
to a cultured congregation by a learned and philosophi- 
cal divine, the exhortations of an accomplished states- 
I man to a learned senate, the verbal discourses of the 
scholar addressed to a body of scholars, are excellent and 
appropriate, preciseljwin so far as they are rich in the 
qualities of good writing, — in literary elegance, accuracy 
of expression, and compactness %f ideas. A cultivated 
audience can bear a severer intellectual strain than a 
mob, add will, therefore, enjoy speeches which may be 
dull and fatiguing to a mob. Then again, in a speech 
addressed to a<nob, the personal qualities of the speaker 
and the scenic* accessories of the situation, are of greater 
moment than in a speech addressed to a cultivated 
body of men. Voice and action are always essential 
elements of a speech, but their impression on the 
educated is not so deep as on the uneducated who 
can scarcely distinguish good reasoning from bad. 
Kosto Das^Pal spoke well as a senator. He hardly 
ever addressed a mob ; and it is doubtful if he could 
ever have succeeded in swaying the vulgar. He had 
a stately presence and a clear full-toned voice, and 
was a master of the art of elocution. But with all 
these advantages he would have failed with the mob, 
for he was not excitable and could not indulge 
in eftiotional displays; his demeanour was dignified, 
his tone sober, and he could not speak without 
reasoning islaborately. His speaking was of the 
higher order, suited to a select audience. An English 
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critic* observes with truth that Kristo Das was " one of 
the best writers and speakers " that Bengal had pro- 
duced and that when he was nominated to a seat in the 
Bengal Legislative Council, " he speedily established his 
reputation as one of the most skilful debaters in that^ 
body. His speeches show no trace of that looseness of 
thought and style which so often^haracterizes even the 
best efforts of natives who express themselves in English. 
On the contrary, they are just as compact and logical 
as any which we might expect from a practised orator 
addressing Mr. Speaker." An Anglo-Indiah news- 
paper f observed : "As a speaker he stood far ahead 
of any of his countrymen, and his uttertinces were in 
many respects superior even to those of his colleagues 
whose mother tongue was English, and whose training 
had been entirely British." Similar is the judgment 
of the Saturday Review which wrote : " Kristo Das 
Babu reasons, debates, and delivers himself, very much 
like an intelligent Englishman. We may go farther 
and say that this gentleman has bettered*'his instruc- 
tors, and man)^ a Topeewald would be glad, if on a 
platform or board he could display the same fluency 
of diction, command of ^ argument, versatility, and 
f ecundi ty of resource." Mr. H. L. Harrison, speaking 
at the public meeting held on Janu£\^ 10, 1885, re» 

ferred in the following terms to Kristo Das Pal. 

» 

* Mr. John Macdonald writing in a book chilled *' Pillars of the 
Empire. Sketches of living^ Indian and Colonial Statesmen, 
Celebrities and officials." Edited, with an introduction, by T. 
H. S't Escott. London. 

t The EngiUhmnn, 25th July, 1884. • 
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" Often, after being fasciifttted by his marvellous 
fluency in a tongue which might be called a foreign 
tongue to him were it not a tongue over which he 
^possessed such a perfect command, — I say while ad- 
miring his marvellous fluency and powers of declama- 
tion, I have found ii^my duty afterwards, no less than 
my pleasure, to read again the speeches which he had 
delivered and to admire and study the wonderful skill, 
the art of concealing the art by which he w^ould lead up 
his hearcjrs step by step to the very points which he was 
• prepared to make, by which he would succeed in imbuing 
his hearers with the enthusiasm which he himself felt, 
on the questions regarding which he was enthusiastic ; 
and lastly, to admire that faculty which he possessed — 
without which no one can claim to be a real orator, — 
I mean that faculty of seizing such opportunities, as 
circumstances might present, to divine, as if by a kind 
of inspiration, the sentiments of those whom he was 
addressing, and of seizing the precise moment of say- 
ing the precise word which would fan the enthusiasm 
of those he was addressing into a flame." 

It is probable that Kristo Das Pal had not among 
his own countrymen that I'eputation for powers of 
speaking which, he had among Englishmen. Natives 
of India generafly appreciate the emotional kind of 
oratory better than the argumentative kind ; they ap- 
' preciate the speech of the demagogue better than the 
speech of the senator, the Irish style better than 
the English. Quiet humour they do not see; the}' 
do nut see when a speaker ''makes a point;'* but 
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violent declamation, scathitig sarcasm, broad jokes, the 
elaborate demolition of an argument i^ith pomp and 
circumstance, they fully appreciate. The same facts 
Cy^^^jl^ji^j which account for the paucity of good judges of ^ 
writing, account also for the paucity of good judges ♦f 
speaking. In fact, the circum^ances which would 
develop sound critidsm of speeches are even more 
scarce in India than Uie circumstances which develop 
correct ideas of good writing. People in India may 
get access to the best English books ; they havQ almost 
no opportunity of hearing the betst English speakers. • 
Their ideas of a good speech, therefore, differ even 
more widely than their ideas of good •writing, from 
those of English critics. Kristo Das does not appear 
to have been regarded by the generality of his country- 
men as a superior kind of speaker. They like fiery 
speeches ; they want the speaker to be not only ani- 
mated but agitated. In his speeches as in his writings 
Kristo Das had outstripped the standard of Jiis country- 
men. Set speeches he seldom made ; and when be did 
make them, as in replying to a toast at a trades' din- 
ner, they were failures, for in those speeches he brought 
himself down to the level of the ordinary Indian 
declaimer. He excelled in debate. He spoke with calm 
dignity and. logical precision, and i/wer employed 
unfair methods of warfare. His speeches lik^ his 
writings produced their effect not by tricks of rhetoric 
but by the abundance and accuracy of the information 
they contained and by the arguments they set forth* 
A^ a speaker he was ''an age too early" in India* 



CHAPTER VI. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

At the public meeting of January 10, 1885, Sir 
Steuart Bayley, now ^ieutenant-Govemor of Bengal, 
in moving a Resolution, gave an admirable analysis 
of some of the intellectual and .moral characteristics 
of Kristo Das Pal. Referring to his success in life. 
Sir* Steuart said : " It is not easy in a few words to 
^nd an explanation of such remarkable success. It is 
obvious that without great abilities to begin with, and 
without remarkable industry to second those abilities, 
such success would have been impossible. But though 
his abilities and though his industry were rare, yet they 
were not absolutely unexampled. But given those 
rare gifts, I ask, what were those peculiar qualities 
which enabled him to attain, and to maintain during 
all his life, an absolutely unique position, not only in 
the admiration of his countrymen, but in the respect, 
regard and affection of all, of whatever nationality, 
who came in contact with him ? Well, gentlemen, I 
cannot pretend to offer an adequate explanation. In 
the course of i^e twenty years of my acquaintance 
with him I thiuk the qualities in his character which 
principally struck me were — first, the admirable bal- 
ance of his judgment ; and, secondly his thorough sin- 
cerity. By sincerity, I mean not only moral sincerity, 
which is the duty of every good man, but I mean also 
mental or intellectual sincerity — that quality which 
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makes you feel, in talking to a person, that his opinion 
is the outcome of an independent mind, and not mere- 
ly the outcome of foregone prejudice or passion. To 
those qualities I may add a third, which has already 
been alluded to, and that was his unfailing temper.' 
As I say, I have known him for twenty years, and have 
never failed to admire the extraordinary self-control 
with which, whether in fighting a winning or a losing 
cause, and especially *in the latter, which is far the 
more difficult of the two, he never for an instant for- 
got liimself, never said anything which he 'need be ^ 
sorry for." 

The ability of Kristo Das Pal was unlike the ability 
of others of his countrymen. Natives of Bengal have 
displayed a capacity for language, for mathematics and 
the other deductive sciences, for metaphysics, for theo- 
logy. They have seldom been remarkable for shrewd 
political insight, — the faculty for which Kristo Das 
Pal was most distinguished, k great lawyer, mathe- 
matician, or religious teacher, would be a Uistinctiwely 
Indian genius, and • exhibit national talent in its 
highest development A great deal of the ability 
of Kristo Das was of tl|e European rather than of 
the Indian sort. His aptitude was for politics. His 
leading articles were not, from a litera^^ point of view, 
the best that an Indian could write; in fact, better 
articles have been written by his countrymen ;* but 
they were the most practical and business-like that 
have ever been written in this country. The writings 
of Hurrisli Chuuder Mukerjea have been highly praised 
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by Englishmen and Indians, ^nd it will probably be 
admitted that as regards style they were superior to 
the writings of Kristo Das Pal. But as regards exami- 
nation of details, comprehensiveness of grasp, and prac- 
tical discussion of current political topics, the articles of 
Kristo Das were superior even to the writings of Hurrish 
Chunder. In dealing with the general principles of 

» legislation and administration, with the rights and 
duties of Goverment and subjects, with the grievances 
of particular individuals, Hurrish Chunder displayed 
admirable skill. Krigto Das was in his element in 
reviewing an Administration Report or a Financial 
Statement, in fliscussing Military Expenditure or the 
Bengal Tenancy Bill. His mind revelled in matters 
practical, in the details of subjects, repulsive, by their 
dryness, to the majority of countrymen. A Bengalee 
youth, fresh from college, would write discourses on 
Burns or Shelley, on Freewill or Foreknowledge, on 
Female Education or Early Marriage. Kristo Das, at an 
age earlier thin that of the average graduate of to-day, 
wrote on the Indian Mutiny and on the Relations between 
Indigo Planters and Ryots. At a still earlier age he 
discussed topics political in his capacity as a member of 
the Free Debating Club. When the mutiny ceased, it 
was he who suggjif ted to older heads the idea of sending 
a congratulatory address to Government. His highest 

« interest was in politics; and he studied political topics 
in no dilettante spirit but with real earnestness. His 
mind was not repelled by dry details of facts, by the 
prosaic logic*of figures. From details he rose to wholes, 
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and was remarkable notT only for keen, microscopic 
inspection of minutice, but also for broad, statesmanlike 
views. His countrymen, as a rule, decline to descend 
from wholes to details. c 

Active, practical interest in politics has not only *n 
intellecttfal but a moral aspect. Jt is an interest which 
can only be felt by those who recognise the reality and 
the earnestness of lifa He who has discovered that 
man is but a shadow and life a dream, will be occupied 
more with matters spiritual than with matters ter- 
restrial. The reality of life is better appreciated in * 
Europe than in India ; and Kristo Das Pal, in so far as 
he recognised that reality, was more akin in tempera- 
ment to the European than to the Indian. The man- 
ner in which he conducted his journal was more English 
than Indian. Jourualists in India often resort, and in 
past times they resorted oftener than now, to unworthy 
arts to secure public patronage. Kristo Das was above 
such arts. He was uniformly sober and candid in 
criticism and was never consciously unjust. His un- 
failing temper was, as Sir Stenart Bayley observes, one 
of his chief characteristics. The temper of the Indian 
journalist is very often sofely tried. If he happens to 
displease any man or class, not only tis his journal 
attacked by the irritated party but ne is personally 
abused. His antecedents, his pedigree, his percsonal 
appearance, the details of his private life, are all laid 
under contribution for the purposes of satire. The 
taste of the people who read journals or any other 
kind of literature in India, is so little cultivated that 
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they discover nothing improper in this sort of satire ; 
they rather like it. An Anglo-Indian journalist 
answered an argument of Kristo Das PaUs by calling 
hyn an "unctuous whale." Such an answer was about 
as cogent as Dr. Johnson's famous refutation of Berkeley. 
Kristo Das, even in dea^ng with the most dirty tricks 
of his opponents, never forgot himself, never lost his 
•temper. • 

Temper is a good index of character. An uncontrol- 
led tlBmpei; means predominance of the Emotions over 
the Reason ; a subdued temper means superior ration- 
ality. Self-restraint differentiates man from the brute, 
the civilised mem from the savage. Explosiveness is 
the characteristic of the savage, deliberateness is the 
characteristic of the civilised man. As individuals or 
nations advance iu civilisation, they acquire more and 
more self-control. Education is an artificial process 
of civilisation. It makes men more of men ; it trans- 
forms the baj^barian into the gentleman. In so far 
as it succeeds in attaining these ends, it is a good 
education ; in so far as it fails, it is a bad education. 
Brutes display their anger by physical violence alone ; 
men may do so either by physical violence or 
by language, spoken or written. It is the object 
of true educath)\i to develop the distinctively hu- 
man attributes and to suppress, or, at any rate, to 
'regulate the distinctively brutal attributes. Indivi- 
duals, like jaations, present an ascending scale of 
meekness and benignity. At the lowest point stands 
the untutored savage ready to back and hew his fellow 
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liumuQ being ; at the summit are the great religious 
teachers of humanity, the emblems of love and sym- 
pathy and kindly feeling. Temper is one of the 
expressions of general character, and is one of its best 
tests. When, therefore, it is observed that Kristo J)as 
Pal was a man of uniformly unruffled temper in private 
as well as public life, let not the fact be hurriedl}' 
passed over as a casual or insignificant phenomenon. 
The settled serenity of his soul was expressive of the 
whole man ; it was the most important feature of his 
character. It played the most important part in hi* 
life. It was that more than anything else which made 
him a leader of men. His intellectual attainments 
and abilities, and the favourable circumstances in 
which he was placed, would all have failed to give him 
influence in society if he had been fidgety, intolerant, 
and ready to break a lance on the least provocation. 
A smooth temper is not one of the virtues for 
which the people of this country are remarkable. 
Indians are a great deal more sensitive, irritable, 
and explosive in behaviour than people of the 
west. The lowest classes in all countries are very 
much the same ; but the cultivated and respectable 
classes in India, less accustomed to t toleration, free 
criticism, and individual liberty than tfx3 corresponding 
classes in England, are more prone than they'tg take 
offence at the slightest contradiction. This is one of 
the reasons why organisation does not succeed as well 
in India as it does in England, and why so many 
clever and educated natives of India have failed to ac-^ 
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quire a social influence like thaj of Kristo Das. Never 
was the sobriety of Kristo Das Pal more strikingly 
manifested than when the legislative measure nick- 
named the Ilbert Bill was under consideration. That 
\?*as a time when .almost the whole country was in a 
state of frenzy. Englishmen and Indians were alike 
convulsed; they dealt ^hard blows at each other and 

.would listen to no compromise. Most of them uttered 
words which probably they now regret, and even in 
the Council chamber language was used, some of which, 
2i^ the pr'l^sent day, can hardly be read without a 
blush. Kristo Das Pal was probably the only con- 
spicuous man who maintained his balance. His speech 

' delivered in the Legislative Council with reference to 
the Bill must for ever remain a model of sober, 
dignified language, clothing the most exalted ideas 
of statesmanship and the most fervent sentiments 
of loyalty. Mr. Mark by, late a Judge of the High 
Court, Calcutta, thus wrote about him after his death : 
"I btflieve thftt in himself he represented that feeling 
which he so well expressed in Council on the 9th of 
March 1883, which I have now before me, and when he 
expresses confidence in the ultimate justice of England, 
notwithstandin<? the re^^rettable events that were then 
passing around ly^. It required some courage to ex- 
press that confidence at that moment, and the one 
solitary satisfaction that one can derive from the 
struggle of the past year is that it drew forth such 
expressions of feeling. That struggle must be renewed 
a^ain and regain, until the principle is established 
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which we then fought for, and so long as there are men 
like Kristo Das Pal wno will carry on the struggle 
in his spirit, I am not afraid of any evil consequen- 
ces/' Mr. Markby here looks at the speech in its 
political aspect ; but it is important in another aspect, 
namely as evidence of the temper and the geSeral 
habits of thought of Kristo Dm Pal. 

Kristo Das PaFs undisturbed equanimity, his mode- 
ration, his quietnes?, instead of being admired, used 
to be condemned, by a large number of his country- 
men. Educated natives of India, especially^the young 
men among them, found Kristo Das's temperate 
criticism of public measures a little J^oo " slow." He 
could not keep pace with their intellectual nish. Uis , 
performances were much too tame for the youthful 
section of this emotional people. Week after week he 
disappointed impetuous young men by his sobriety. If 
any person had attacked him in a newspaper, if Gov- 
ernment had introduced any objectionable measure, if 
a public officer had violated his duty, sanguine people 
would expect Kristo Das to put forth his whole 
strength and demolish the obnoxious man or measure 
in furious style ; and when they found that he ignored 
all personal attacks on himself and assumed a calm, 
judicial tone in dealing with public topics, they were 
all disappointed, and some were provoked by his 
" weakness " as they chose to call it. Kristo DaS knew 
that his moderation made him unpopular amongst 
a certain class, that several of his readers wanted 
more " fire " in his writings ; but to c please any 
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l)oily he never descended to declamation. His sense 
of justice and his large worldly experience made 
him careful in his estimate of men and things. lie 
knew how public men were liable to be misjudged, 
•how easy it was for false reports to originate and to 
spread, how difficult it was to discover the real nature 
and the ultimate consequences of public measures, and 
^ how the views j>f men might be influenced by personal 
considerations. Without being la political philosopher 
he knew too well the laws of political life to be dis- 
^mayed by the casual utterances, however unjust or 
unwise, of a single statesman, or by the enactment 
of a single law, however ill conceived. A man who 
is merely literary is apt to think that the fate of 
nations and empires depends wholly on writings and 
speeches. When such a man takes up a newspaper 
and reads a speech or an essay which he considers 
to be mischievous, he feels that unless he writes a 
reply the country will perish. He is excited ; and he 
>vrites his r<>ply with the earnestness of the patriotic 
soldier fighting for his country. His writing must be 
impassioned. The shrewd, practical man of the world, 
on the contrary, knows that |he destinies of the world 
do not depend on leading articles and Government 
Resolutions. Nations and institutions die hard ; they 
can bear a great deal of stupid doctoring. In this coun- 
try, e&pecially, where there is no continuity of Govern- 
ment or policy, there is little cause of alarm, however 
dangerous the present symptoms may appear to be. 
A particuUr ruler may be reactionary, but bis rule 
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is short-lived and there n^ed not be fear of permanent 
mischief. Kristo Das was a hopeful politician. He 
had confidence in the justice of the English Govern- 
ment and in the elasticity of the Indian people. He 
believed that, somehow or other, matters would sey,le 
themselves in the right way, and there was no use 
being in a hurry or being excited. He did his work 
of criticism in a quiet, sensible spirit fram day to day, 
fully believing that the best arguments would ulti- 
mately win the day. 

The men who were provoke^ by the moderation* 
of Kristo .Das did not hesitate to attribute to him a 
want of independence. They thougKl that Kristo 
Das abstained from trenchant criticism of public mea- 
sures because he was anxious not to offend the officials. 
The charge is absolutely unfounded. Kristo Das did 
criticise public measures in the most vigorous way, and 
all officials knew him to be an uncompromising con- 
troversialist. He abstained from personal attacks, and 
he never imputed motives. He criticised measured as 
measures. Personal attacks are alws^ys more vigorous 
and exciting than the logical dissection of Bills, 
Minutes and Resolutions*; but Kristo Das could never 
persuade himself to be vigorous at the exj^nse of honesty 
and fair play. Sir Steuart Bayley w»not the only 
official who bears testimony to his independence. Sir 
Richard Temple writes* : " Among the Native members 
[of the Bengal Legislative Council] the most useful 

* Afen And Events of My Time In India, p^ 425. 
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in my time was Eristo Das Cal, and if there was such 
a thing as the functions of a Jegitimate opposition, they 
were ordinarily exercised by him. The proceedings 
being conducted in English he was a good speaker, 
witjji a very correct pronunciation, and more fluency 
than most Englishmen ; as a debater, too, he was 
ready and acute. He was, on the whole, next after 
Sir Madhava Sao, the best-informed Indian whom I 
have ever known ; his assistance in legislation was 
really valuable ; and in public affairs he had more 
iqrce of character thim any Native of Bengal. He 
belonged to a caste below that of Brahmin and was 
the editor of th| Hindoo Patriot newspaper, published 
in English. This paper was the organ of the Bengal 
Zemindars, and was in the main sustained by them, 
but it had a large circulation otherwise both among 
Europeans and Natives, being conducted with inde- 
pendence, loyalty and learning." 

l£r. James Routledge speaks* in plainer terms : "The 
GtovlA'nment acknowledged his rare merit. No Govern- 
ment could ever buy his eloquence, which was both con- 
spicuous and practical, or divert him in the least from the 
path marked out by his conviction." That Eristo Das 
Pal was indepenfdent, must be ackowledged by those 
who had watch««l his movements carefully. He was 
not a ipan of feeble convictions ;' he was full of earnest- 
ness. His moderate tone was the result of his anxious 

* In a letter addressed to the KetidcU Uercwry and Tinnea^ 
under date Gloucester, August 19, 1884. 
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de»ire to be just. He w^ personally acquaiuied with 
matty high officials of his ^ay and knew that they Add 
their actions were very often misunderstood. When 
he came to sit in judgment over them he was careftil 
to see that they had a fair trial. He happenec^ to 
know very often the facts which would ptit him in^ ati 
attitude of sympathetic criticism, and knowing all^ the 
grounds of defence he oould not be kaoii in his attack. 
It is ignorance which sharpens the edge of criticism^ 
Correct criticism tnust be well-informed, but such 
criticism is di^greeably sober to^he impulsive student* 
of politics ; smart, sensational criticism is highly prised 
by the majority of redders, and such (Sriticism derives 
its main strength from ignorance. Kristo Das Pal 
studied every important public question so thoroughly 
in all its as|>ectS| he knew so much of the men who 
decided the fate of questions, that ho could not, like 
the mob, take always the most tmcharitable view of 
men and measures, or judge them only by appearances. 
Added to this superior acquaintance with men* and 
affairs, there were the sense of justice and the habit 
of self-control which dcocHinted for that moderation 
which reckless critics called half-heartedness, and which 
they attributed to a want of independeipce. Sir Richard 
Qarth, late Chief Justice of the High Court of Cal- 
cutta, obiserved* with truth : "To my mind, it was one 
remarkable trait in thiB man^ the wonderful tact, the 

patience and the temper which he displayed under the 

« 

* At the Public Meeting of January 10,n885. 
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mo&t trying circumstaaces, ^However keenly he may 
l^ve felt, however vigorously or eloquently he may 
have defended hia own position in any matter, he 
could speak and write on the most burning questions 
^n the Council Chamber or in his journal, with an 
amount of good te^iper, and fairness, and moderation 
which was an exampft to all public men/' Not imbe- 
cility, indiffeisBS^, or servility, but a strong sense of 
justice, a calm, judicial temperament, a capacity and a 
rei^iness to ascertain facts and judge upon evidence, 
.were the*true reasons of his moderation. Never in the 
whole coarse of his public life was Kristo Das found to 
be a trimmer. • Not a single instance could be found 
where be made an ignominious attempt to sell his 
conscience. In 1877 when the title of Bai Bahadur 
was qonferred on Kristo Das Pal, he acknowledged 
the honour in the following terms in the Hindoo 
J^atinot : " We are not a little surprised to find our 
own name among the Rai Bahadurs. If we may 
be allowed tb be light-hearted on such a solemn sub- 
ject» may we ask what dire offence did we commit, 
for which this punishment was reserved for us. We 
have no ambition for titular distinctions ...... 

We are certainly grateful to the Government for this 
token of appre^ij^tion and approbation of our services, 
but if we had had a voice in the matter, we would have 
craved the permission of our kind and generous rulers 
to leave us alone and unadorned, following the foot- 
steps of those honored, illustrious Englishmen, by whose 
tide we arerbut pigmies, who have preferred to remain 
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without a handle to theii; names.'* Dr. Johnson would 
scarcely have written anything more saucy than this. 
The more we look into the details of the life of Kristo 
Das, the more we are convinced that independence, 
rather than the want of it, was his chief characterigjbic. 
It is probably not to be wondered at that among his 
bitterest detractors were men who were themselves 
remarkable for meanness. As thej^wew nothing of 
the men and events they discussed, as they had no re^ 
putation to lose, as they had something to gain by a 
display of savagery, they could wfite fiercely, and fancy* 
they were exhibiting independence. Placed in res- 
ponsible situations, vested with powcSr and dignity, 
brought into intimate personal relations with high 
officials, they would have sunk into the lowest depth>( 
of servility. If they bore ill will to any official they 
would expect Kristo Das to rate him severely, and 
if he refused to satisfy their grudge they would begin 
to bear ill will to Kristo Das himself, and charge 
hini with want of independence. Several of Chem 
in accusing him of various imaginary faults acted 
like the Athenian who voted for the ostracism of 
Aristides because he was tired of hearing him called 
The Just ; some others became his §nemies because 
he could find no appointments fojr^them. There 
have been respectable men who systematically cringed 
to him to secure appointments or introductions to 
officials, and who, when their object failed, as.syste^ 
matically reviled him. His colleagues on the Mimicipal 
Board «nd in the Legislative Councils admired hjs 
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indepeDdence, but the lickspittles and turncoats of 
society, the fashionable idlers who seek appointments 
and do not deserve them, the fire-eaters who revel in 
brutality, were readj' to charge him with weakness 
an^J subserviency. In his later days his position was 
so high and his influence in society so great that 
instead of his courting official favour there was reason 
for the highes4Mtfificials to seek^ his support. At the 
present moment the men who are high enough to dis- 
pense with the patronage of a Municipal Chairman are 
•extremely scarce. , 

Tenacity of purpose was one of Kristo Das's lead- 
ing characterisflcs, and it was remarkable all the more 
by reason of its rarity among Bengalees. Impatience, 
desultoriness, flightiness, are among the chief defects of 
the Bengalee character. Scarcely any Bengalee except 
Kristo Das Pal could have edited a journal for twenty- 
three consecutive years with unabated energy and worked 
for an association for alx^ut the same period. Men work 
stefiMily in their trade or profession, to earn a liveli- 
hood and to become rich. Practice of the trade or 
profession, after some experience, becomes mechanical, 
and does not make fresh demands on energy or origin- 
ality ; it hardiji exercises the feelings at all. Devotion 
to the service o£ ihe public has seldom any permanent 
charnis for the Bengalee. It may attract him in 
his j'outh, but he soon gives it up. Love of money 
increases with age. It is not considerations of money 
alone which withdraw a man from such work as 
that of the journalist. The work itself proves to 
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be dull and tedious. It has very little of {lersoiial 
interest in it ; its results are too remote. Tfar^ journal* 
ist or the secretary, after twenty years of agitation, may 
see one little idea accomplished. It is not everybody 
that can trust to time and the medicating f(|^e 
of nature; but Kristo Das had learnt to Work 
and wait Through good report- and evil, under all 
conditions of health, amid all fluctualMtts of domestic • 
peace, in every phase and variety of circumstance, be 
worked on, boldly and steadily, clinging to the 'post 
he had chosen early in life. He pever made any Effort* 
to get rid of his troubles and seek a smoother }ife. 
He rejected offers of Government Sefvice. He took 
interest in his work and retained his youthful seal and 
energy to the last. Many men of abilities haVe had 
their prospects marred by sheer fidgetiness; Kristo 
Das was saved by his steadiness. A great deal of his 
success in life which is erroneously attributed to his 
intellectual superiority, was really due to his regulated 
temper and his "steady-pulling diligenic^." iJeVas 
no mere sheet-lightning but could " condefise himself 
into thunderbolts." 

Englishmen may find some difficulty in appreciating 
Kristo Das's labours as a journalist. I^ was no mere 
"editor" in the sense in which mei^ are "editors" of 
English journals. He was the whole " staff" of his 
paper. The English editor only edits the contriba<- 
tions of other people, but Kristo Das, like many other 
Indian journalists, had no regular contributors to 
aid him, and wrote nearly the whole of his paper. 



• 
He reoeiiml o&Ly slight and casual assistance. Even 

as a young man he iiad the whole brunt of the 
labour thrown upon hipi. When the paper was placed 
i^ his liauds, it was ujfiderstood that some men would 
%elp hifid in his editorial work, but these men after 
gtvmg him fitful assistance for a short time left him 
to take care of himsdif. At no period of his life did 
be ^t any assistance worth the name. In his later years, 
whea bis health was leaking tiown, he used to com- 
plain of want of support. Mr. B. M. Malahari* bears 
^ the following testunony : " We saw nearly three years 
ago ^at the Patriot was being sadly overworked. We 
more than oum heard him deplore the want of co- 
operation from amongst the educated class, as he sat 
on the floor scribbling his articles on the palm of his 
hand«'* tliat is, of course, on paper resting on the 
palip of his hand. How many English editors are 
ready to work under such conditions ? Yet the articles 
he wrote were not, as regards practical sense and logical 
reaaomng, inferior to the articles which appear in 
Englufb journals. Members of the ''educated class*' 
very often succeed in educating themselves into a 
complete inactivity. It is only a few who are able 
or willing to write ; and they are greatly overworked. 
Kristp Das had not only to write his paper unaided, 
but to write all documents for the British Indian As- 
socia^on, and to write minutes as a member of the 
Legislative Councils and of the committees on which 

* In the Indian Spwiaior^ 27th July 1884. 
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he might have had to sit. He wrote petitions for 
men who came to him with grievances. He was one 
of the active workers of society and not one of that 
degraded class which seeks to acquire literary fame by 
employing the brains of others. Englishmen are hardly 
aware of the number of literary impostors in native 
Indian society. To pose as an Orator by reproducing 
a speech committed to memory is a^^|^itional kind 
of imposture which, if not sanctified, seems to have 
been condoned, by the usage of almost every country ; 
but where a man delivers a speech composed by some- , 
body else, or professes to be the author of a book or 
other >vriting which is not his own, he perpetrates a 
fraud which it is difficult to excuse. There are res- 
pectable natives of Bengal, who have earned a cheap 
reputation by committing fraud of this description. 
Shrewd, well-informed Bengalees, of whom, ho^fever, 
the number is very small, are not misled by sbams ; 
but Englishmen are very often deceived. Men have 
been known to get appointments upon fhe strength 
of literary productions not their own : and even in 
the Legislative Councils men have been known to 
shine with borrowed lustre. It is not long, however, 
that a sham can exist undetected. If the literary 
cheat is foolish enough to write much^or speak often, 
he is sure to be found out. The existence of ambitious 
fools throws upon the capable members of society, 
especially upon such as are of an obliging nature, a 
large amount of work in addition to their own. Kristo 
Das had been brought up in habits of stritt, literary 
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honesty. His yoatbful exercises in speaking and 
writing may have been good or they may have been 
bad, but they were his. No journalist can impose 
upon people for any appreciable length of time, for 
a journalist has to write so much that his real merits 
as a writer cannot long remain concealed. Nor can 
a diBbatei; rely upon other men's eloquence or his 
own roemory,«£tt^he cannot anticipate with precision 
the arguments which he will have to answer. 

The manner in which Kristo Das Pal conducted 
.his journal gave evic^pnce not only of his versatility 
and habits of industry but also of intellectual powers 
of a very definfte character. He was the only native 
of India who could make figures interesting ; he was 
one of the very few natives of India who could master 
a complicated subject in all its details. The faculty 
of analysing, comparing and digesting, he possessed 
in a highly developed form. He was at his best, 
not so much in discussing general principles as in 
dealing witif the details of a large measure. The 
quickness with which he mastered facts and dis- 
covered their bearing upon one another, the com« 
prehensiveness of his survey, Jthe readiness with which 
he took advantage of the weakness of his adversary, 
all marked ou^ ^Kristo Das as a man of singular 
power and tact. The a priai^i style of argument he 
never cared to employ. The intellectual characteristics 
of Hurrish Chunder Mukerjea were somewhat differ- 
ent from those of Kristo Das Pal. Hurrish was steeped 
in tb8 mofal and political philosophy of Bentham 
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aod had acquired his^ method,-^" the method of 
detail " which breaks up a whole into partsi, resolves 
the abstrad; into the concrete, dissects the meaniDg 
of words, phrases and formulae, and makes them con* 
form to the faets^ relations and distinctions which* 
exist in life and nature. The articles written in his 
hapfHOst style were those in whicif he dealt wit^ general 
principles of government, with the ryjj^ and duties of < 
sovereign and subject, Itnd of Zemindar and ryot, with 
the moral aspects of conquest and annexation, with jbhe ^ 

claims of mdividiial liberty, with the despotisi& of influ-. 
ential persons or classes, and with the ^xxiianale of penal 
laws. Armed with the destructive weapons of Jeremy • 
Bentham, and, for construction, fiimished with the ^*^* 
utilitarian principle and its deductions, he approached 1 

public questions in a consistent attitude and dealt 
with them in an effective way. His strength lay in 
tlie new revelation. His cast of tliought was Ben- 
thamic. The faculty of Kristo J)as was o( a different 
onler. His store of general principles w^ small t he 
had no philosophy at his back. Nor was there the 
same occasion in his day to discuss general principles 
as there was in the dg.ys of Hurrish. Some of the 
most important principles had been already establish* 
ed ; and Her Majesty's Gracious Proclajnation of 1858 
marked the commencement of a new political era in i 

India. Kristo Das was unequal to an abstract dis- 
cussion ; as a writer he was distinctly inferior to Hur- 
rish Chunder; in dealing with a large * mass of de- 
tails, in baodling practical schemes and measures and 
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systems, he was dtsttnctly ^perior. If Hurrish was 
a jorist, Kristo Das was a practical statesman. Hur- 
lish was mainly destructive, Kristo Das could not only 
demolish a political measure, but substitute one in 
its ]flace. 

As regards these intellectual characteristics Kristo 
Das stands absolutely unrivB;fied in Bengal. There 
have been gooiLafiKiters, good speakers, ingenious critics 
in Bengal ; there have been lawyers, doctors, mathe- 
maticians, ascetics and devotees ; but there has never 
•been a man who ha^ displayed, in anything like the 
same measure as Kristo Das, the power of master- 
ing complicated systems of administration and volu- 
minous documents dealing with details of political life. 
The industry which acquired facts and the memory 
which retained them were remarkable but were not 
exceptional; other men have employed those powers 
in other directions. An Anglo-Indian newspaper* ob- 
served with perfect truth, though in an ungracious 
wa}^ that Kriste Das " was never ashamed te be practi- 
cal. The glorious past of Aryavarta, or the freedom 
awaiting her did not divert him from the common- 
place details of the business whatever it was, that 
he had in hani;), and the paper which he conducted 
was consequeniljT quite on a different footing from 
any other journal of its class in its treatment of public 
subjects. It was the same quality which secured him 
his success in private life as in public." Kriste Das 

* The Pionecty S5tfa July, 1884. 
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hardly ever wrote upoQ a subject unless he had 
acquainted himself with all its details and matured 
his judgment upon it. He was differently constituted 
from those journalists who are not staggered by want of 
information, and who can hammer out a single fac^. or 
idea into a long and rhetorical leading article. He had 
nothing in common with those youthful philosophers 
who, in their contributions to the vesBafielar masfazines • 
of Bengal, dismiss in a few lines whole systems of 
thought and summarily settle the gravest problems of 
life and mind. ^ • 

While one is bound to admire the talent which 
enables a man to write a journal all By himself and * 

to study dilBScult political topics, one cannot admit **" ** 
that the work of the journalist gives the most whqlesome ^ 

exercise to the mind. Work such as that of Kristo 
Das slowly kills the body and the mind ; it is an 
enormous drain on the energies. It does not develop; 
it exhausts. It allows no leisure, and thus takes away 
one large class^ of opportunities for reflecfion and* re- 
search. It ties the mind down to the topics of the 
day, however insignificant, and offers scant facilities 
for attending to subjects^of permanent interest. The 
work of Kristo Das was especially arduous and 
fatiguing ; but it is necessary to observe that all 
regular journalistic work tends ultimately to injure the ^ 

higher faculties of the worker. Intellectually, the 
journalist lives from hand to mouth. He does not 
know to-day what he will write to-morrow, unless the 
topics of the day involve some great question of priu- 
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ciple. Each day brings its o^n work ; the day passes, 
and its questions are swept into oblivion. All journa- 
listic work, therefore, is more or less of a desultory 

character. Results are not commensurate with labour. 

• 

Th^ journalist takes several days to read a Report ; he 
reviews it in a clever leading article. The article is 
admired. Next day the Report and the article are for- 
gotten, and someiUng elser4ias to be written. In other 
words, there is great waste of power. What is the good of 
putting down the soundest ideas in the best language, 
•if neither the ideas upr the language will arrest atten- 
tion for more than a day ? An article, however good, 
cannot be puljlished in one and the same newspaper 
from day to day or week to week ; nobody will read 
it more than once. Yet the article may contain truths 
good for all time, and may be more valuable than many 
a book which is to be found in men'« libraries. To 
write a good leading article is to bury good thoughts 
and good language in an obscure corner and to abandon 
all chance of their resurrection. Therefore, there is 
very little incentive to exert one's highest powers to 
write an article for a newspaper ; if the powers are 
exercised, they are almost wasted. The mind has to 
skip from subject to subject and is not allowed to dwell 
permanently on ihe subject in which it is most interested. 
There^ is another evil. If the mind has already dis- 
charged its ideas upon a particular subject in one or 
two articles, there is nothing left to write upon that 
subject ; and yet the exigencies of journalism some- 
times requfre that something should be written for 
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some length of time. A man cannot create ideas 
whenever he likes, auil if lie is compelled to write when 
he has nothing worth writing, his writing must be 
indifferent. The journalist, tied down to current top- 
ics, md compelled, at all risks aod haavrds. to wrir«* 
something upon some subjects in .some fixed time, is 
subjected to a species of intetlectual and moral de- 
terioration which, though itu may q2$^]}e noticed by 
others, must be felt Hby himself if he is at all intro- 
spective. There are men, however, who are more, in- 
terested in current topics than in anything else, anc^ 
Kristo Das was probably one of such men. Unless he 
really liked his work he could not liave persisted in 
it so long and done it so well. He threw himself into 
it with his whole might His admirers may be in-> 
clined to regret that so much talent and industry 
should have been consumed by mere journalism, but 
when we remember that he himself enjoyed journalis- 
tic life and complained only of being overworked, 
we need hardly* be sorry that he turned his energies 
in the direction he did. The quantity of work he 
had to do was too much for a single individual, but 
the nature of his work did not evidently appear un- 
suitable to him. Differen<^ in quau^ty, however, is 
material. The work of an Englis^^journalist who 
simply guides, shapes and selects, may not be exhaust* 
ing or demoralising, and may indeed be bracing. The 
English press is probably the best in the world. A 
great deal of admirable work is done, precisely because 
there are so many competent men to do it* The work 
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is well done, and the men are not killed ; but in India 
circumstances are different. . 

The distinguished career of Kristo Das Pal is a 
strange commentary oh the judgmeQt of unfitness 
pronounced upon him by Mr. Latour, jDistrict Judge of 
Twenty-four Perganas. Mr. Latour has been forgotten, 
or he is remembered Ally as the official who dismissed 
Kristo Das ; ^ndjbhe yooog roan who was deemed 
incompetent to be a translator in Mr. Latbur's Court 
liv^ to be one of the greatest men of the country. 
«The^ memory of Kristo Das will be cherished not only 
by Indians but also by a large claas of Englishmen. 
There is no reason to wonder, however. This is not 
the only instance illustrative of the irony of fate by 
which men rebuked for incompetence in early life have 
proved themselves to be men of rare gifts. It is not easy 
to read a human being correctly. Men whose ideas 
have been narrowed by the exclusive pursuit of some 
one kind of work are especially unfit to form true 
judgments of the intellectual worth of persona The 
mere lawyer is apt to think that the best lawyers are 
the greatest of men, and that he who cannot construe 
a deed must be a fool. Tlve bureaucrat takes fami- 
liarity with t\^ office rdUtine to be the time test 
of ability ; the ^writer sets store on powers of writing, 
the speaker on powers of speaking. The poet cannot 
excuse one who is not imaginative, the philosopher has 
no patience with one who is not reflectiva The ten- 
dency of tfie average critic is to think well of no 
man who is not, in some way or other, an image of 
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the critic himself. It is only by a broad, liberal 
culture, a large experience of men and the worid, auil, 
above all, by a consciousness of his imperfection^, 
that a man can take a correct view of types of intellect 
and character different from his own. ^ 

Intellectual powers like those of Kristo Das matin t 
very slowly, are not developed by mere academic eel u 
cation, and are imperfecUjF t-esteiL h^ competiti\ 
examinations. Worldly experience and the worUr 
work bring them out and develop them. They are <>' 
the nature of talent rather thaq genius. Tney work 
upon materials as they come and not upon a per- 
manent stock of principles. Kristo * Das masters ■ 
his subjects in the same way as a lawyer masters tli 
Tacts of a case. He displayed great industry, methot. 
and powers of reasoning. When his work was done L 
dismissed the facts from his memory. The mi nut < 
which he wrote as a member of the Text-Book Con: 
mittee, was the result not of any ideas permanent! 
cherished, or any knowledge accumulated Fong ago,*l>i. 
of special preparation. When he was appointetl 
member of the Committee he took up his work as 
lawyer takes up his brief He studied his subje 
thoroughly and wrote an excellent minute upon it ; 1» 
there is nothing to show that his iqjt^rest in it n\ 
abiding and that he treasured up in his memory t' 
conclusions at which he had arrived. The capacity of t . 
mind to throw off something of its load whenever (» 
pleases, is probably one of the essential elem'ents of i ! 
temper of the journalist, the lawyer, and the'statesnia 
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Too close an interest in any ot\^e subject, or in any parti- 
cular group of facts, is an obstacle to the study of another 
subject and another group of facts. The motto of the 
practical man whose work changes from day to day is : 
"SuflScient unto the day is the work thereof." He must 
not brood too intently on the past, must not trouble him- 
self with what might nave been done, or what has been 
done and canw>t l^ undoiM^ He must take things as 
they come, and be content to ** let the dead past bury 
its .dead." One of the commonest exclamations of 
Kristo Das used to bg: "Let by-gones be by-gones." 
He obviously acted in the spirit of that exclamation 
throughout his Kfe ; otherwise, he would not have been 
a successful journalist. The ability with which he 
opposed the Bengal Tenancy. Bill, and the large 
amount of literature he wrote upon it, may lead one to 
think that he had made a life-long study of the rela- 
tions, legal and other, of landlord and tenant. As a 
matter of fact he had not done so. He did indeed 
kno^ a good* deal of the land-laws of Bengal, but the 
largest portion of the facts and arguments with which 
he assailed the policy and the details of the Bengal 
Tenancy Bill was acquired a^d elaborated after the 
Bill had been l|iunched. ^s a lawyer "reads up" his 
brief when the ^)ccasion arises, Kristo Das "read up" 
his political subjects as occasion arose. After he had 
finish^ reading, he was invulnerable. When the occa- 
sion passed away and a new occasion arrived, he " read 
up " the new subject. 



c; 
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Kristo Das might, b^ training, have been iifcted to 
be a lawyer, but the work which he actually did, de- 
noanded several qualities and powers which lawyers 
do not always possess. His work w^as that of a states- 
man and a legislator, and he had a breadth of view, 
a love of progress, an appreciation of popular feel- 
ing and popular wants, which are seldom exhibited 
by any practising lawye£^»but tl^se gf the highest 
order. He was a more useful member of the Legislative 
Councils than several of those members who were 
professional lawyers. The fact is not to be Vondered^ 
at An explanation of it may be found in the 
following remarks of Edmund Burk« : " It caimot 
escape observation, that when men are too much con- 
fined to professional and faculty habits, and, as it 
were, inveterate in the recurrent employment of that 
narrow circle, they are rather disabled than qualified 
for whatever depends on the knowledge of mankind, 
on experience in mixed affairs, on a comprehensive 
connected view of the various complicated external 
and internal interests which go to the formation of 
that multifarious thing called a state." The legis- 
lative incapacity of soipe eminent lawyers is thus 
noticed by Macaulay. "Tiieir legal arguments are 
intellectual prodigies, abounding with the happiest 
analogies and the most refined distinctions. The 
principles of their arbitrary science being once ad- 
mitted, the statute-book and the reports being once 
assumed as the foundations of reasoning, these men 
must be allowed to be perfect masters of • logic. But 
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if a question arises as to the postulates on which 
their whole system rests, if they are called upon to 
vindicate the fundamental maxims of that system 
which they have passed their lives in studying, these 
verv men often talk the language of savages or of 
children. Those who have listened to a man of this 
class in his own court, and who have witnessed the 
skill with whifih htinnnlptgjyiT^ digests a vast mass 
of evidence, or reconciles a crowd of precedents which 
at ^rst sight seem contradictory, scarcely know him 
^igain when a few hours later, they hear him speak on 
the other side of Westminster Hall in his capacity of 
legislator. They can scarcely believe that the paltry 
quiiks which are faintly heard through a storm of 
coughing, and which do not impose on the plainest 
country gentleman, can proceed from the same sharp 
and vigorous intellect which had excited their ad- 
miration under the same roof, and on the same day." 

Practice of an art tends to have a narrowing effect on 
the nnind, and the tendency can only be resisted by a 
liberal course of study and by an intimate acquaintance 
with different modes of life and different phases of 
opinion. The assumptions u{^n which the rules of art 
are founded, r^uire to 4^ constantly tested, if the 
mind is to be sayed from being purely mechanical in 
its operations. A liberal education and the practice of 
some particular art or arts, are, in a large number of 
cases, antagonistic mental exercises. A few minds of 
extraordinarjr powers may be equally skilled in master- 
ing and exploring general principles, and in practically 
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applying rules ; but the law which applies to the 
largest portion of mankind seems to be this, that the 
minds which revel in general principles, which take 
extensive surveys, which examine and criticise things 
established, are not the minds which can excel in work 
of the mechanical sort, and conversely, the minds 
which have been trained to do work according to a 
routine, and which have ugsflff look^J beyond a limited 
range, are apt to lose plasticity and to be unfit to deal 
with principlea The exigencies of social life demand 
that men should practise some art or other; 'and onCe 
of the conditions of the intellectual and the moral pro- 
gress of society is that men should receive some mea- 
sure of liberal education. Liberal education and tech- 
nical education are supplementary to each other ; they, 
to some extent, aid each other ; but let it not be for- 
gotten that they mainly tend to conflict with each 
other. The processes of narrowing and enlarging must 
be essentially conflicting. Each man must determine 
for himself how much of each kind of educatioR he 
should receive, and what special form of each he should 
acquire. 

It is commonly said ths^t intellectual work of an ori- 
ginal character is not done 1fi& India because no man 
concentrates attention upon any particijlar subject, and 
every man fritters away his energy in a variety of pur- 
suits. That little or no original work is done in *India 
is true, but the fact is not to be explained merely 
by the unwise distribution of men's en^brgies. In 
order that there may be original work in« a country 
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it is necessary that there shqjild be men of creative 
power, it is necessary that those men should master 
the existing knowledge in those departments of 
thought and learning which they hope to enrich^ and 
lastly, it is necessary that the conditions of life in the 
country, and the private circumstances of the men, 
should be favourable to original thought and research. 
Mr. Sully in*his>^ssay wiiin^enius and Precocity* 
observes :* " Genius, as the etymology of the woi-d sug- 
gests, is essentially a native quality. A truly great 
tnau is born such. Tl^is means that he is created with 
a strong and overmastering impulse to a definite form 
of origination. J* And hence he commonly gives a clear 
indication of this bent in the first years of life. On 
the other hand, actual production presupposes other 
conditions as well. It implies, for example, a certain 
amount of physical vigour, a possession which many 
a son of genius has had to do without in the early 
years of life. Not only so : production on any con- 
sidefttble scale requires opportunity and leisure. And 
here the external circumstances become a matter of 
importance, as serving to further or to delay the pro- 
cess of achievement. For though it may be true that 
in the end real genius |rtt)ves itself irresistible in its 
instinctive striving towards creation, every reader of 
great men's biography knows that parental disappro- 
bation, aided by the necessity of living, from which 
even the most gifted of mortals is not exempt, has in 

■ II ' ■. . ■ .^^— — ^i— ^— —— ^M^M^^M^^ 

** Nineteenth Century^ June 1886. 
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a large number of instants greatly retarded the pro- 
cess of produetioD and the attainment of distinction." 
It is difficult to say whether creative geniuses are or 

are not born in India, but before men can discover, 

• 

they must know all that has been discovered already, 
and it is certain that in India no men ever acquire 
such a complete knowledge of any subject. The pre- 
vailing system of educati^^jMs- not^vourable to such 
acquisition. Lastly, the conditions of life' in India are 
not favourable to original work. Specialisatioa of 
study is not the only thing wanting in India to lead* 
to original work. In one sense we have great special- 
isation. One of the prevailing evils •in this country 
is that, as a rule, lawyers know little besides law, 
physicians know little besides medicine. In other 
words, the tendency is for all education to be narrow, 
mechanical, one-sided. It is a mistake to suppose that 
to check versatility will necessarily promote thorough- 
ness. There are, no doubt, men who kill originality 
by a multiplicity of pursuits; there are others Vho 
have no originality but are fitted to know something 
of a great many things ; there are others again who 
can \ye original and verstitile at the same time. Let 
UH, therefore, by all means Ihvite men V> concentration 
of energy ; but let us not delude oiyselves into the 
belief that narrowness invariably leads to concentra- 
tion. Superficiality is bad ; but superficiality in many 
subjects is better than superficiality in a single subject. 
Most geniuses are not versatile ; for preponderance of 
one faculty tends to dwarf the others. There is psy- 
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chological warrant, therefore, for the prapodtioa that 
genius is to madness allied, for sanity means not only 
the possession of all human faculties in a certain mea- 
sure, but a proper balancing of them, a harmonious 
working of them alL Versatile men very seldom do 
original work which deserves to be remembered. A 
man who is versatile is, from a certain point of view, 
unfortunate. ^ Heji^mu^Ltiehimself down to a parti- 
cular subject, and, imless he is a man of extraordinary 
gifts, cannot come to be regarded as an authority on 

.any- 
Judged by European standards, Kristo Das Pal's 

acquirements were small. What he could really boast 
of was not knowledge but critical power, not intel- 
lectual possession but a certain intellectual habit 
The largest portion of his knowledge was political. 
He was well acquainted with the history of Indian 
legislation and administration; and he had a fair 
knowledge of English politics. In other words, he 
was fairly well equipped for his practical work as 
a journalist and as a member of the Legislative 
Councils; but he did not stand on the same intel- 
lectual level as the best educated Englishmen* He 
had no varie^ culture.>^e did not live a wholly 
intellectual life. Iff the lives of the great men of 
Europe, their Vorrespondence occupies a prominent 
placeT Tlie letters that a man writes to his friends, 
illustrate his character, his views, his tastes, his 
habits of tUought They give us very often a more 
complete and accurate view of him than the work 
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wbich he transacts before the eyes of the ivorld. Eristo 
Das's biographer would nud it difficult to discover any 
letters which are worth publishing. Nearly all his 
letters relate to purely personal and private matters ; 
and what is true of him in this respect is probably true 
of every other Bengalee, however great The concerns 
which are uppermost in the mind* of the Bengalee, are 
the concerns of the existej^fi^ufif })4msel|[ and of those 
in whom he is interested. Questions of literature, 
philosophy and science he may discuss on occasions ; 
political topics may, when they are fresh, slightly sti- , 
mulate his energy ; but such questions and topics have 
no real hold of his mind. He puts t them on and 
puts them off at his pleasure ; they are only a holiday 
costume. Kristo Das Pal was more absorbed in public 
life than any other Bengalee, but even he had not 
abandoned himself to politics. A man's letters show 
the range and depth of his interests. Kristo Das 
hardly ever felt himself called upon to write about 
politics in his letters ; and amongst Bengalees he could 
find few correspondents to whom political letters could be 
appropriately written. An educated Bengalee may hww 
politics, philosophy, or science ; he does not live it 

Kristo Das had no systdli^tic or organised view of 
life and nature. He had no Sci&ace, nor that unified 
knowledge called Philosophy. He took the world 
as he found it, and, apparently, never questionecl the 
universe he was born into. Life and death, right and 
duty, mind and matter, and all the other solemn 
realities, were to him mere dfata, not problems to be 
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investigated His cast of thought was not philosophi- 
cal. He never wondered "This is I." He had not 
the penetrative glance of the poet or the prophet, 
not the searching spirit of the philosopher or the 
scientist ; nor had he the knowledge and the train- 
ing by which he could commence an independent 
study of the everlasting verities about him. Skilled 
in logical feno^, fit to j;;nidn jntinnil counsels, deeply 
imbued with human sympathy, he yet lacked the 
ardpur of the true student and worker, and never had 
ii glimpse* of the foundations on which rested his whole 
code of practical morality. He seems to have lived in 
perfect intellectual peace, untroubled by difficulties. 
He did not feel the " yearning of the pilgrim for his 
distant home," with which the reflective man " turns 
to the mystery from which he emerged." In practical 
life, Kristo Das was not found wanting. He dedicated 
his energies to the service of his countrj'men, and 
he could have done no more ; but the philosophical 
side* of his nature was blank. He had none of the 
illuminating conceptions which a profound study 
of any one department of life or nature gives. 
Whether we study the mechanism of the heavens or 
examine the strjtta of thg^^rth, whether we explore 
the laws of energy-^ observe the phenomena of life 
in its various phases, whether we dissect the laws and 
the languages of nations or compare their religions, 
we reach at last certain generalisations which shape 
our view df nature and determine our duties to 
men. One proof of the correctness of the conclusions 
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that have been reached in modern times, is, that 
different lines of inquiry have invariably converged to 
the same result Kristo Das may have learnt some 
of the conclusions, but he does not appear to have 
been acquainted with the facts from which they had 
been obtained, or the methods by which they had been 
reached. There was no sympathy between him and 
Nature. He had no rrr^fni hsr rptilm? of light, no 
ear for her finer harmonies. Of Man, as of Nature, he 
took no philosophical view. The laws of social gro,wth 
do not appear to have interested him. The histor}^ 
of ideas, the history of great movements, the proces- 
sion of the ages, never had their pK)per charm for 
him. Direct practical concerns, the demands of the 
present and the near, fully occupied him. After all, 
it is no serious fault of Kristo Das's that he was 
not perfect The ideal of perfection is easily conceived, 
never realised. India had need of a Kristo Das. In 
a country where the philosophical temper is apt 
to degenerate into moody self-consciousness and^uto 
every variety of religious mysticism, it is well to get 
a man of energy and thorough practical sense, whose 
subjective regards are ^^ feeble. Contemplation and 
action combined would OKjthe end^ to strive for ; 
but if we must do without onS^ wg had rather be 
unphilosophically active than contemplatively inert. 
Here in India, therefore, defects like those of Kristo Das 
tend to increase, rather than impair, a man's usefulness ; 
but we must not lower our ideal on^ grounds of 
expediency. Whatever type of character we may 
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regard as the heroic^ this we shall always expect of our 
hero, that he should have taken a comprehensive view 
of Nature and Man, that he should have brought 
himself face to face with the realities of existence, that 
he should have reasoned out his convictions, and that 
he should have lived according to his convictions. 
Kristo Das was a highly intelligent, well trained, 
honest man o£ thejirniUj w.l^)fought political battles 
with strength and boldness, but he never moved out 
of the narrow circle where he was so usefully em- 
•ployed. *He never stood forth as a thinker. He had 
little of originality or brilliance or the spirit of 
the martyr. He had arrived at some sound maxims 
of conduct, but not through the medium of a sound 
philosophy. He realised, as has been pointed out 
already, the earnestness of life ; he had not grown 
weary of it ; but it is doubtful if he had fully ap- 
preciated the end of life to be work for its own sake. 
He had closed his Byron, not opened his Ooetlie. 




CHAPTER VII. 

POLITICAL IDEAS AND WORK. ^ 

Kristo Das Pal was a leader of public opinion in 
Bengal. The people, or the masses, have no opinion ; 
they are incapable of Jiwvriuu y,li^ opinion. They 
are not discontented with the administration of the 
country; nor are they pleased with it. Measures of 
Government they regard as the inevitable, irreversible • 
decrees of Providence. They never inquire or argue ; 
they always submit. They have no cpnsciousness of 
rights or duties, no consciousness of national exist- 
ence. Their permanent attitude is one of helpless 
acquiescence in everything that is. Public opinion 
in this country, therefore, is the opinion, not of 
the whole people but only of the intelligent, the 
respectable, and the educated classes. Whoever leads 
these classes is the leader of public opinion. Ithe 
educated classes, however, do not form a compact 
whole, for they have no bond of union. They are, to a 
large extent, disorganised J^ personal jealousy. Kristo 
Das Pal was not the leader oNftllthe educated natives 
of India, nor yet of all the educated^ Bengalees. He 
was the recognised leader of the Zemindars and pther 
landholders of Bengal. Several of these gentlemen were 
members of the British Indian Association. That is 
the oldest and the wealthiest Political ALSsociation in 
Bengal There is no doubt that it is a*thoroughly 
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compact body with definite aij;ns. It has done a great 
deal of valuable work in the way of criticism, and 
among the reasons of its prosperity and usefulness are 
not only its respectability and the largeness of its 
funds, but its thorough solidarity and the unity of its 
purpose. Other Associations break up, or live languid- 
ly, because they lack cohesion. Their members have 
no common e Js ioMk^ n^trong personal interest 
in the object of their endeavours. The British Indian 
Asspciation, on the contrary, whatever causes of jeal- 
ousy or (lissension there may have been in its in- 
ternal working, has always been firm and united in at 
least one object,* namely the protection of the Zemin- 
dari interests. It has consequently been better orga- 
nised, and has had more vitality than most other asso- 
ciations. It must be admitted that it has displayed 
certain moral qualities the absence of which very often 
proves fatal to organised efforts in this country. In 
allowing Kristo Das Pal, a man of humble origin, to 
occifpy a prominent place in its constitution, in con- 
senting to follow his counsels, and in electing him as 
its representative in the Viceregal Council, the Asso- 
ciation exhibited not only moidence and generosity 
but some of thpse highgp^^tues which are essential 
to successful se^^gc^f^nment. Several associations, 
democratically constituted, have carried the democra- 
tic principle so far as not to acknowledge any leader. 
Jealousy, self-assertion, and a crotchet y temperament, 
have stood iit the way of combined action directed by 
the intelligence of one man ; and they have consequently 
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been in the position of ^that very imperfect organism 

which wants a head. Other associations, again, have 
become merged, each in one individual. The name of 
an association is used to give weight to views enter- 
tained only by one individual. The British Indian 
Association has been the happy mean between these 
two extremes. Its constitution has been neither one 
of despotism nor one ofj^g m a e w a oy j un mad. 

Kristo Das Pal was fit to be a leader. Political lead- 
ership in this country demands certain qualificatipns 
which are seldom found combined in one individual.* 
Eor some time past social leadership has been known in 
Bengal ; for a longer time religions leadtsrship has been 
known. . Political life is new to the country ; political 
leadership, therefore, is a very recent phenomenon. 
Two men seem to have been acknowledged as political 
leaders in Bengal, namely Ram Gopal Ghose and 
Kristo Das PaL In order that a man may be a leader 
in this country, it is not enough that he should have 
intellectual and practical qualifications, that he sh<^ild 
be a good speaker and writer, that he should have 
experience, that he should have sympathy with the 
people, that he should ^ave done useful work. It is 
necessary also that he shou^d>i^ve position and wealth, 
that he should be above a certain^e,jbhat he should 
have tact, that he should have influence with the 
officials. Intellectual and moral qualifications, tact 
and experience, are conditions of leadership in all 
countries. In India, wealth, position and official 
influence, are probably the most important condi- 
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tions ; and it is certaia tha{ a man guilty of the 
" atrocious crime of being young," even if he were a 
Pitt, would scarcely find a hundred persons in the 
country who would cheerfully recognise him as a leader. 
Ram Gopal Ghose was a man of wealth. Kristo Das 
Pal, though not known to be rich, was known to be a 
man of independent means and to possess great in- 
• flueuce with men d^mmitK^d with the men who 
constituted the Government. They both took a pro- 
minent part in pubUc affairs; they were both good 
S^riters and speakers ;^ they both possessed tact, the 
principal elements of which are the art of conciliation 
and the capacity of compromise ; and, therefore, when 
they ceased to be young men, according to Indian 
ideas of youth, they came to be accepted as leaders. 
The Irishmen who flocked to the standard of Grattan 
or O'Oonnell, the Englishmen who rallied round the 
banners of Cobden and Bright, never cared to enquire 
if their leaders were rich or could secure appoint- 
ments for them. In India, those would be the most 
important inquiries. The vital query about a man 
here is, not what he is, or does, or has done, but what 
money he possesses, what money he earns. The 
English are said«to be ajg^itmiey-loving people, but even 
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they have not c^ni^athe worship of wealth so far as 
the modern race of natives of India. If Kristo Das 
had been the editor of a journal representing the 
underfed " educated classes," and the secretary to an 
association representing the same classes, then with all 
his abilities,* his experience, his zeal, and his public 
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services, he would not hj^ve been a leader. In a Euro- 
pean country, the man who leads the poorest classes, 
the agriculturists and the artisans, would be one 
of the most conspicuous men in the country. In 
India the very "educated classes" would look with 
contempt on a representative who was not rich or 
influential. 

Kristo Das Pal's regu^ted-^tt^isiasiii, and his in- 
difference to new ideas, were among the causes of his 
popularity. In spite of appearances, there is no radi- 
calism in Bengal, there is little of political enlhusiasm.* 
The enthusiastic speaker is applauded ; the propound- 
er of advanced doctrines of reform is*admired for his 
courage and ingenuity. But the temper of the major- 
ity of men is despondent ; their settled mode of thought 
mainly pessimistic ; their sense of dependence on Gov- 
ernment, and of their own weakness, too strong to be 
removed by animated appeals and brilliant forecasts. 
As soon as they get breathing time they feel they must 
moderate their ardour. The poverty of their homes 
stares them in the face and brings them back to a 
sense of submission to the inevitable. Therefore, new 
ideas have feeble hold of their minds, and their en- 
thusiasm is short-lived ; anoL^^ader lyho keeps pace 
with them they are prepared cJKfoJlow : all other 
leaders they renounce. Restless, adventurous, pro- 
gressive races of the West, seek enthusiastic leaders ; 
and some of them, like the French, are eager to grasp 
at new ideas. They are hopeful, even to desperate- 
ness ; their motto is Action, not Resignsftion. Here 
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in India, enthusiasm dies away with youth, and 
the leader who rudely disturbs the dormancy of people 
and seeks to put new ideas into thein heads, over- 
shoots his mark. Kristo Das Pal had learnt to lead 
men by following them. 

Since the death of Kristo Das Pal, there has been 
no leader in Bengal. There are men of wealth and 
position ; thore aro^non of abilities and attainments, 
but there is no man in whom all the qualifications are 
unijbed as they were in Kristo Das. Several men of 
•wealth and position have not the necessary intellectual 
qualifications ; several men of abilities have not a 
position high enough to make them leaders ; some men 
who have position and ability take little interest in 
politics and do little work ; some lack the necessary 
social virtues ; and some are incapacitated for leader- 
ship by an imperious and uncompromising, or a fretful 
and vindictive temper. In every country there are 
foolish, spiteful, mischievous men. The real leader 
kn<fWs how to conciliate and manage even these. He 
must not stoop to quarrel with or to persecute contemp- 
tible adversariea He must learn to bear contradiction, 
and must be magnanimous under all circumstances. He 
must not appear to bes^nking leadership. If a man's 
devotion to publi€^nterests is discovered to proceed 
from love of self-aggrandisement, either as regards 
money or position, he fails to be a leader. Kristo Das 
made no violent or desperate efforts to thrust himself on 
the public notice. His work was of the quiet, regular, 
equable sort, and men • had no reason to believe that 

H 
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the energy which he displayed in public life was 
intended to secure his own advancement. He never 
volunteered to do any work which would give him 
notoriety. If by his efforts in speaking and writing he 
sought or was believed to seek, above all other things, 
his own personal prosperity, in the shape of wealth, 
official honours, or social influence, he could never have 
attained his position as a leadecwJCbe leader must grow. 
His growth will not be fostered but viewed with jea- 
lousy by others ; such is human nature. If he makes 
sudden and violent movements they will rouse suspi- • 
cion, and his progress will be arrested, but when 
in slow, silent, peaceful, and apparently natural ways 
he has grown to his full height, his position will be 
assured. People will accept his supremacy. 

The remark is sometimes made that the Zemindars 
are the " natural leaders " of the people of Bengal. 
It is Englishmen who make the remark, and they 
would not make it if they knew the real state of 
things. It is the habit of Englishmen to institfnte 
analogies between the phenomena of their own coun- 
try and those of other countries. No real analogy 
may exist, but they cannot understand and interpret 
foreign ideas and institutions^xcept ing terms of their 
own. They can very seldom op^ti^tbeir minds and 
receive conceptions of a wholly alien character. They 
have the institution of the nobility in their country, 
and they fancy there must be some such institution 
in India. The Zemindars, like the nobility,*hold lands ; 
therefore, the Zemindars must be the nobilfty, the r«al 
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aristrooracy of Bengal But the Doblemen of England 
have a very different history fix)m the Zemindars of 
Bengal. Their legal rights are different ; the modes of 
devolution of their titles and properties are different ; 
their ranks are recruited in different ways ; their educa- 
tion, enlightenment and social position are different. 
A large portion of* the nobility of England has an 
ancient origga. T|2fi.iiAbIemen of the old feudal times 
not only held lands but did work, rendered service. 
They were men of wealth and position, valour and 
wisdom.* The nobility are of different grades, each 
having its proper titles and insignia ; they are recruit- 
ed from the •highest ranks of the clergy and the 
lay commonalty; and the law or custom of pri- 
mogeniture has to a large extent prevented the 
division of estates and the extinction of great names. 
What is the history of the Bengal Zemindars ? Let 
a historian* of India answer. At the time of the 
Permanent Settlement " the Zemindar had some of 
tlft attributes which belong to a land-owner; he 
collected the rents of a particular district, he governed 
the cultivators of that district, lived in comparative 
splendour and his son succeeded him when he died. 
The Zemindai^, therefoj;^, icwas inferred without delay, 
were the prop^id^'i-s of the soil, the landed nobility 
and gentry of^India. It was not considered that 
the *Zemindars, though they collected the rents, did 
not keep them ; but paid them all away, with a small 
deduction, \o the Qovernment. It was not considered 

* James Mill, 
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that if they governed the ryots, and in many 
respects exercised over them despotic power, they 
did not govern them as tenants of theirs, holding 
their lands either at will or by contract under 
them. The possession of the ryot was an hereditary 
possession ; from which it was unlawful for the Zemin- 
dar to displace him : for every * farthing which the 
Zemindar drew from the ryot,»Ji^^as bpund to ac- 
count ; and it was only by fraud, if, out of all that he 
collected, he retained an anna more than the small 
proportion which, as pay for the collection, * he was t 
permitted to receive. 

" There w(is an opportunity in India to which the 
history of the world presents not a parallel. Next 
after the sovereign, the immediate cultivators had, by 
far, the greatest portion of interest in the soil. For the 
rights (such as they were) of the Zemindars, a complete 
compensation might have easily been made. The ge- 
nerous resolution was adopted, of sacrificing to the 
improvement of the country the proprietary rights^'of 
the sovereign. The motives to improvement which 
property gives, and of which the power was so justly 
appreciated, might have been bestowed upon those 
upon whom they would ha^ (^Derated v^ith a force in- 
comparably greater than that witjfe^^iich they could 
operate upon any other class of men : they might 
have been bestowed upon those from whom alone, in 
every country, the principal improvements in agri- 
culture must be derived, the immediate cdltivators of 
the soil. And a measure worthy to be raniced among 
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the noblest that ever were t^en for the improvement 
of any country, might have helped to compensate the 
people of India for the miseries of that misgovern- 

^ment which they had so long endured. But the legis- 
latcyrs were English aristocrats ; and aristocratical 
prejudices prevailed." 

The Zemindars with whom the Permanent Settle- 
ment was made, w^fre an aristocracy manufactured by 
Lord Cornwallis. They were entirely the creatures of 
the state. They were the recipients of a favour which 

• they had done nothing to deserve. The Permanent 
Settlement has been of great benefit to Bengal. There 
are several paHs of India where the introduction of 
that system is eagerly solicited, and no one in Bengal 
would like to see it cancelled or in any way encroached 
upon. But what is essential to observe is that it 
has given us no real aristocracy, except in so far as 
owners of land must be an aristocracy. An aristo- 
cracy increases in dignity with age. An hereditary 
aiistocracy has especial charms. In Bengal, estates 
are liable to be broken up or wholly lost, not only 
by the folly or the extravagance of their owners, 
but by the endless partiti(}^ among heirs, to which, 
under the Hiiftlu la,wlJifey may be subject. They are 
also liable to ^jC^mismanaged and to lose in value 
whei^ they pass into the liands of infants or women. 
Except four or five families, there is nothing like 
an hereditary aristocracy in Bengal. Nor is there 
any settled or sensible mode of recruitment. A 
•shop-keeper or a money-lender by purchasing fjom^ 
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quantity of land does n<^t become a tnember of tbe 
aristocracy. Except tbe newly invented titles of 
Maharaja, Bega, Nawab, dnd the like, there are no 
names or titles by which sections of the so-called^ 
aristocracy of Bengal may be classified and designi^ed. 
There are several families in Bengal which profess to 
be aristocratic because they have wealth, or the new 
titles, or both, but their foundemr the men who by 
their intelligence, energy and self-sacrifice, built up 
fortunes for the benefit of their indolent descendants, 
never pretended to be aristocrats. It is difficult to • 
sa}^ when or how a man becomes an aristocrat. Aa 
English nobleman belongs to a recognised class with 
a distinctive name ; but who is to label or identify 
the nobility of Bengal ? When a successful lawyer 
in England is raised to the peerage as the Lord 
Chancellor, one knows that he is enrolled in the 
aristocracy, but at what stage of distinction the Indian 
lawyer enters the hallowed precincts of the aristocracy, 
who can telli At what stage does a distinguished 
merchant become an aristocrat like the petty Zemindar ? 
The fact is, we have no aristocracy in British India, 
unless we call by that imme the ever-changing, un- 
historic class composed of weajthy mem of all grades 
and descriptions. ^*''^'*-*»*- 

Whether there is or is not any aristocracy in this 
country, it is certain that the Zemindars, as a class, do 
not lead the people. The educated people lead them- 
selves and do not acknowledge the autlwrity of the 
Zemindars ; nor do tbe ryots recognis6 them as 
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leaders. The fact of a man's receiving rent from 
some people cannot give him leadership. Rent is 
received in consequence of a right which the Zemindar 
possesses ; it is not, however, the exercise of rights 
over the ryots, but the performance of dviies to 
them, which would make them love and respect their 
landlord. The Zemtndars, if they will learn their 
duties to thp ryotSa^if they will acquire the capacity 
of performing those duties, and if they will actually 
perform those duties, will certainly be the leaders of 
• the peo|)le. Wealth has always a great charm in the 
eyes of the people. And if to wealth and position 
are added intellectual merit, a loving disposition, and 
sympathetic conduct, the Zemindars will have un- 
bounded influence over their ryots. The Zemindars 
must protect the ryots ; not fight them. In the parts 
of the country which they own, they should establish 
schools, hospitals and dispensaries ; cut down jungle, 
dig wells and tanks, construct roads ; in times of flood 
01* famine or outbreak of disease, they should render 
every help and, if possible, relieve and encourage 
the distressed by acts of personal kindness and 
courtesy. The people of India are grateful for 
every little ^rvice t^ey receive. Their affection 
is easily won. ^Eke Zemindars, instead of attempting 
to secure popularity which is so cheaply purchased, are 
ever insisting on their rights. By all means let them 
attend to rights. If they do not receive their lawful 
rents, the/, instead of their tenants, become objects 
of sympathy; but they must not attend solely to 
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rights. They have a right to receive rents, to enhance 
rents, to eject tenants under certain conditions which 
the law prescribes; they have a right to ask the 
Government to maintain the Permanent Settlement : 
but have they not duties also ? Not only the duties 
whose performance the law compels, but moral duties 
to the ryots, to the country ? No man had more in- 
fluence with the Zemindars than* Krist^ Das Pal ; 
and it must for ever remain a matter of regret that 
thougli he gave them efficient help in securing thpir 
rights, he hardly ever called their attention *to their • 
duties. Week after week he conducted an agitation 
directed to the strict observance by the Government, 
of the Permanent Settlement and of the rights of the 
Zemindars. But in his writings we look in vain for 
any such exhortation to the Zemindars as the followr 
ing : "The Government has divested itself of its 
proprietary rights in the soil of the country and 
given them, not to the ryots but to you. There- 
fore, upon you has devolved the duty of improvihg 
the land and raising the people. Maintain your 
rights, but your duties are even more important than 
your rights. It is the oerformance of your duties 
which alone can justify ttie J^rmaneQt Settlement 
and your position as the leacleF&a^ the people." 
Kristo Das Pal habitually insisted that there should be 
good feeling between landlords and tenants, and resisted 
all measures of Government which were calculated to 
provoke bitterness. But good feeling may te attained 
in two ways J either by each party doing Its duty to 
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the other, or by the inferior flirty being kept ignorant 
of its rights and the superior party taking advantage 
of the ignorance. The difference is great between the 
happy friendship which springs from the due discharge 
of reciprocal duties, and the contentment which results 
from ignorance of a better lot. The mere fact of ryots 
not making a complaint is no proof of their happiness. 
• The contentment of the slave does not sanctify slavery. 
The Zemindars of Bengal have hardly done tiieir 
duti.es to themselves. Very few of them have cared 
to educate themselves^ to develop all that is best and 
noblest in their nature. Their wealth and their leisure 
give them especial facilities for acquiring a high 
degree of culture ; but they almost invariably neglect 
their oppoi-tunities. The English nobility stand on a 
much higher intellectual level. There are, no doubt, 
some English noblemen who have no claim to distinc- 
tion beyond wealth and a great, historic name ; there 
are others whose distinction has been the cause, not 
the •effect, of their elevation to the peerage ; there 
are others again whose merits are high as their pedigree 
is long. The Indian aristocrat fancies he has no higher 
duty than to enjoy life in con^placent indolence and to 
maintain and augment jbhe wealth he possesses. He 
is not learned hinwieH', nor is he a patron of learning. 
He hardly understands what it is to make a sacrifice 
for a public cause. He has not a single bright or 
original idea to which he clings with persistence and 
which he is prepared to carry out He ignores the 
responsibilities of wealth. Noblemen and other meu 
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of wealth and position ai:e the patrons and munificent 
suj^rters of most of the public institutions in England. 
The country is covered with monument-s of their 
charity and public spirit Learning finds its encourage- 
ment from them. In India the situation is different. 
Our aristocrats think that the Government, and not 
they, must do everything for the country. Kristo Das 
Pal could have taught them to know better ; but he 
did not teach them. 

Every rule has its exceptions ; and it is but fair to 
acknowledge that there has grqwn up in recent years 
a class of Zemindars who have far other ideas of their 
duties towards ryots than the traditi<tnal ideas of ex- 
torting money and doing no work. They are moved 
by sympathy ; they have public spirit and generosity ; 
they value culture, and some of them have received 
it. All this is matter for congratulation ; but a great 
deal yet remains to be done in the way of making the 
Zemindars and other aristocrats realise their duties. 

Kristo Das Pal*s political work does not stand forth 
in visible shape. But if the guidance of public opinion, 
and the vigilant and efficient criticism of public 
measures, have any vc^ue, he did valuable work. 
Such work is not generally esteemed ; it does not 
attract men's attention or exciffi^heir fancy; but 
all careful students of the lives of men and pations 
must acknowledge the importance of work which 
is critical rather than constructive, and whose results 
are subtle and impalpable rather than concrete and 
tangible. Two great principles have to l)e recognised. 
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To guide public opioion, to p^ppare it for a particular 
action, is at least as valuable work as the action 
itself. And the avoidance of evil is no less valuable 
jrork than the accomplishment of good. After 
opiuy>n has been matured, action comes in the 
ordinary course of things. Men who teach prin- 
ciples do more important work than the men who 
apply rules founded upon those principles. The men 
who have most profoundly influenced the destinies of 
the . world are its religious teachers, for they have in- 
culcated the widest principles to which all action may 
be referred. A single religious doctrine, a single philo- 
sophical idea, d single scientific discovery, has more 
pervasive and far-reaching consequences than cartloads 
of legislative enactments. Similarly, the formation of 
public opinion and the preparation of it for the 
acceptance of a political measure, are even more valu- 
able work than the actual passing of the measure. 
When opinion is ripe, people are apt to take it as 
natAral, to regard its opposite as absurd, and to 
forget the silent, determined, long-continued efforts 
by which the opinion had been developed. It is only 
right that those efforts should be duly recognised. 
In the next place, negative work has value like the 
positive ; the avoichlnce of error is as essential as the 
seizure of truth. It is on this principle that prevention 
is better than cure. To live healthily, one has not 
only to select good food but to reject the bad. Per- 
sonal security means the avoidance of danger rather 
than deliverance from actual distress. All kinds 
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of work, intellectual «aDd practical, demand not 
only that certain things should be done, but that 
certain other things should be consciously abstained 
from. Moral life consists not only in the pursu^ 
of good aims but in resisting temptations tc^evil. 
Everywhere the negative is of as much importance 
as the positive. He who warns us against danger does 
us as good service' as he who confers on»us a positive • 
blessing. The critic who stands by and points out to 
the legislator the snares and pitfalls he has to avoid, 
is no less useful than the legislator himself. • 

It is true there exists no crystallised product of 
the talents of Kristo Das Pal. Men who strive 
for immortality leave behind them some visible 
embodiment of their thought, some solid material 
construction, some organised institution which bears 
their name. Kristo Das does not seem to have 
consciously aimed at immortality ; yet he was 
ambitious and partially realised his ambition. He has 
left that part of the world where he was born 
better than he found it. He lived only forty-five 
years, and during half that period there was scarcely 
a single considerable measure of legislation or ad- 
ministration in India, on which he ^ did not leave 
his mark. The history of his life' is the history 
of his times. He brought his mind to b^ar on 
the discussion of every topic of importance and 
invariably threw light on obscure points, discovered 
errors, and made wise suggestions. Being only a 
native of India and not an English official he 
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could not initiate measurejf. His services were 
reqtiired only for consultation, and these were as 
valuable as any that could be rendered. He not 
o^ly helped the Government ; he helped the public. 
If tli^re is public spirit in Bengal to-day, if there 
is an educated public opinion, if there is efficient 
journalism, if there is vigorous criticism, Kristo Das 
• had no small share in bringing these into existence. 
Kristo Das Pal was a thoroughly loyal subject. 
In all his discussions and criticisms, the permanence 
and the safety of th^ British rule were insisted on 
as fundamental points never to be ignored. Most 
truly he was callM one of the " Pillars of the Empire." 
The Government could not have had an abler critic, 
nor a stancher friend. Every native of India who 
has acquired political influence among his countrymen 
has been remarkable for his appreciation of the 
benefits of English rule. Such appreciation is of the 
essence of loj^alty. It is well to bear this in mind, 
for Che native press of India, and Indian agitators 
for reform, are sometimes spoken of as disloyal, 
because, forsooth, they condemn with some degree 
of warmth the illegal acts of- Anglo-Indian officials, 
resent the personal ill-treatment of Indians by 
Europeans, and pvCSs the claims of natives of India 
to the^ appointments which they are qualified to 
fill. Loyalty does not mean the recognition of the 
English as the dominant caste in India ; it does not 
mean the submission of individual natives of India 
to individual* Englishmen ; but it means allegiance 
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to the authority of t^e English Qovernment, and 
respect for the law. In that sense the natives of 
Indiq, have been steadily loyal, though lafge numbers 
of English residents in India have been occasionally 
seditious. A disloyal people takes advantage of the 
embarrassments of the Government, and deepens the 
crisis in which it may be placed ; but the native Indian 
subjects of Her Majesty have, on aU occasions of « 
crisis, exhibited their devotion to her rule in a manner 
that cannot be mistaken. The Indian Mutiny is 
sometimes referred to by careless or interested oU- 
servers as evidence of Indian disloyalty ; but the 
state of the country during the '' Mutiny proves 
with remarkable clearness the deep and abiding 
attachment of the Indian people to the English 
Crown. The Times wrote in July 1857: "From 
all sides we are assured that the general population has 
exhibited rather good will than hostility towards 
us, and in many cases effectual protection has been 
afforded to fugitives from Delhi and other sbenes 
of mutiny." A writer in the Edinburgh Review 
for April 1858, remarked : " Nothing has been more 
remarkable than the fact, that throughout its. whole 
progress it has faithfully retained the character 
of a military revolt. It has involwd the whole Native 
Bengal Army ; it has spread to the Northern con- 
tingents ; it has reached some Bombay regiments ; 
it has touched the Nizam's Army ; it has threatened 
the Madras army, but except in the newly annexed 
State of Oude, it has not been taken u*p by the po- 
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pulatioD. Now it is this circumstance which has 
saved India to England. If, as at the Sicilian .Vespers, 
the whole population of India with its teps of 
giillions, had at the first signal of resistance risen 
agaii^t the English, our rule in India might perhaps, 
by great exertions and large expenditure, have 
been recovered, but we should only have recovered a 
population watching the next favorable opportunity 
for revolt, and have re-established an empire on sand. 
It .was the general good will of the population 
«?hich rendered the suppression of the military mutiny 
both practicable and beneficial." 

On a very rdbent occasion there were fresh proofs 
of the loyalty of the people. In the earlier part 
of Lord Dufferin's administration there was a chance 
of a collision between Russia and England on the 
Afghan frontier. The attitude of the people of 
India on that occasion was thus described by the 
Times, "Since we have been threatened with a 
qualPrel with Russia we have received the most 
gratifying evidence of the loyalty alike of the 
princes and the people of India. Offers of assistance 
from the Native States, offers«of money from wealthy 
individuals, an(^ universal assurances that England's 
quarrel is India'si^uarrel have poured in upon Lord 

Dufferin The attitude of the native Press is 

not less deserving of notice than that of the native 
princes. Outspoken and even violent as it sometimes 
is in advocating administrative changes, it has behaved 
in view of tRe present danger exactly as a patriotic 
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opposition behaves at ly)me. It has laid aside — ^and 
that by publicly declared consent, with reason given — 
the discussion of irritating topics, and is eager to repel 
the accusation that its pursuit of internal reform^ 
however zealous, in any way involves disloyalty to 
British rule. Suspicious people will, no doubt, shake 
their heads, and refuse to be comforted by these 
manifestations, but competent observer on the spot 
have no doubt that they are genuine. Suspicion 
is not, after all, the alpha and omega of statesmanship, 
nor need we look very far for .solid motives of self* 
interest which may render Indian loyalty to us, as 
against any external foe, a thing credible and natural." 
It is perfectly true that self-interest and gratitude 
constitute by far the strongest grounds of Indian loy- 
alty. £nglish rule is, on the whole, vastly better than 
anything that preceded it ; no other foreign rule can 
be equal to it ; and the sudden transfer of it to any 
indigenous power would be a great public calamity. 
The educated people are more loyal than the uneducat- 
ed, because they can better appreciate the blessings of 
English rule; they are also more critical than the unedu- 
cated, because they have higher ideals of good govern- 
ment. Educated sons of India have leftrnt to venerate 
the "spirit of the British law wfrfeh makes liberty 
commensurate with and inseparable from Britisji soil," 
understanding, by " British soil," not only the soil of 
England but of England's possessions. To them, as to 
Englishmen, England is a name unequalled in the 
greatness and the glory of its historic*^ associations, 
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But they cannot, for that reason, perpetually sing odes 
to the beatific character of English administration. 
The duties of life are much too serious to allow a 
perennial display of tenderness or veneration. In 
political life it is more necessary to observe defects 
than praise merits. Progress is accomplished not by 
adulation but bv criticism. The habit of criticism 
displayed by ihe educated native of this country is an 
imitation of the English habit ; and imitation is the 
sincerest flattery. His aspirations are cast in an English 
^ould ; even his cant is an echo of the Eno^lish cant. 
The better educated an Indian is, the stronger and more 
intelligent is hismdmiration of the English character and 
English methods of government; and it is worthy of 
note that all the more considerable leaders of public 
opinion in India, — Hurrish Chunder Mukerjea and 
Kristo Das Pal, Sir T. Madhava Rao and Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji — have been among the warmest admirers of 
English rule. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss in detail the topics 
which most occupy the attention of the natives of 
India who seek political reform. Ample justice has 
been done to those topics in tivo recent treatises, Mr. 
H. J. S. Cottoa's New hulia, and Mr. W. S. Blunt's 
Ideas About. India, They are mainly the follow- 
ing •— 

1. Non-interference and Economy. 

2. The grtidual substitution of Indian for European 
official agencjp. 

I 
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S. The development of representative institutions, 
and, in particular, the reconstitution of the Legislative 
Councils on a representative basis. 

4. The extension and improvement of the existing 
educational system. 

5. The development of industrial life. 

6. The extended employment \>f natives of India in 
the Array and the concession to them of.the privilege 
of Volunteering. 

As regards non-interference it is necessary to ob« 
serve that the country does not habitually suffer from, 
the evils of over-legislation. It is only occasionally 
that an inclination to interfere in a naischievous way 
is exhibited, and it is on those occasions alone that 
the cry of non-interference is raised. 

Governments often profess a desire to effect econ- 
omy ; but economy is hardly ever practised except by 
the - abolition of certain offices and the curtailment of 
certain salaries. Under such a system of retrench- 
ment the men who generally suffer are natives of In^ia. 
There are, however, wiser methods of effecting economy 
than by meddling with salaries. Efficiency of the 
public service has a definite relation to the number of 
servants employed and the amount of salaries given to 
them. There are, no doubt, 8uperfl4U>us and overpaid 
offices ; but it is not to these that the shears are 
applied, nor, if they were applied, would the result be 
considerable. The departments in which economy 
could be most usefully effected are the Ariny and the 
Public Works ; and yet, singularly enough,these are the 
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departments which have been invariably exchided from 
the operation of all schemes of retrenchment, and which 
have been absorbing more and more of public money. 

With regard to the extension of the educational 
system and the development of industrial life, a great 
deal remains to be done; but there is no cause of 
despondency, for Government itself very often manifests 
interest in tl^se subjects. At the present moment the 
main topics of agitation are the increased employment 
of natives of India in the civil and military services, 
.the concession to natives of India of the privilege of 
bearing arms as volunteers, and the development of 
representative institutions. These are the demands 
of educated India ; and they are fair and legitimate, 
in view of the principles and policy which England 
has so often declared, and has attempted in a large 
measure to carry out. To refuse to natives of India 
the privilege of bearing arms is to cast a slur on their 
loyalty, to perpetuate their demoralisation which has 
resfllted from disuse of arms, and to deprive them of 
the opportunity of rebutting the charge of imbecility 
and cowardice which is so often laid against them. 
Justice and economy alike d^piand that the children 
of the soil should be more largely employed than they 
have been in tha civil as well as the military service 
of the country. They ask for no favour, but seek only 
to be treated according to their deserts. They hold 
the English people and the English Government bound 
by pledges sMeranly made. Among those pledges are 
the following : 
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" That no oative of the said territories [ India ] nor 
any natural born subject of His Majesty resident there- 
in shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from hold- 
ing any place, office or employment under the said 
Government." [ Act 3 & 4. Will IV. c. 85. s. 87 ] 

"We hold ourselves bound toHhe Natives of our 
Indian Territories by the same obligatipns of Duty 
which bind us -to all our other Subjects; and those 
obligations by the Blessing of Almighty God, we shall 

faithfully and conscientiously fulfil -tfnd it is^ 

our further will that, so far as may be, our Subjects, 
of whatever Race or Creed, be freely and impartially 
admitted to Offices in our Service, the Duties of which 
they may be qualified by their education, ability, and 
integrity, duly to discharge." [ Proclamation by the 
Queen in Council to the Princes, Chiefs and people of 
India. Published by the Governor-General at Allaha- 
bad, 1st November 1858.] 

It is but natural that violations or attempts at viG4a- 
tion of these promises should be viewed with alarm by 
natives of India. Attempts at violation are made 
whenever it is suggested^ that a certain portion of ap- 
pointments in the Covenanted Civil Sewice should be 
reserved either for Englishmen or for natives of India, 
or that some of the uncovenanted appointments should 
be reserved for certain sects or races, and, indeed, 
whenever it is said, explicitly or by implication, that 
race, or religion, or residence in a particular province 
should constitute to any extent, however !^mall, either 
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a qualification or a disqualiQcation for appointments. 
Such attempts fisive been made from time to time. 

Kristo Das Pal's political programme included the 
Jbopics here referred to. The subject of representative 
institutions had not assumed the same importance in his 
day thfit it has since ; nor had the subject of volunteer- 
ing come prominently into public notice. Upon all 
the other subjects his ideas were as definite and 
mature as those of the best infiymed critics and agitators 
of the present day. But his practical schemes hinged 
•on no system of political principles. He was in pos- 
ses.sion of no generalised truths ; he had not assimilated 
the ideas of tlfe most advanced thinkers. Therefore, 
though his discussion of political topics was practically 
useful, and though he valued progress, be had not that 
ardour,^ that confidence, and that definiteness of view, 
which mastery of principles gives. For instance, he 
does not seem to have distinguished the conditions 
which must regulate legislation in stationary countries 
like India from those which determine legislation in 
progressive countries like England. A passage in Sir 
Henry Maine's Aitcient Law throws light upon the 
point : " With respect to progressive societies it may 
be laid down that social necessities and social opinion 
are always more or less in advance of Law." Law 
perforjns different functions in stationary and in pro- 
gressive countries. Where the people are progressive, 
Law attempts to overtake public opinion ; new laws are 
demanded by changing opinion and social exigencies. 
In a stationary, country Law must be an agent of 
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progress and not a mere register of progress. It must 
be ahead of public opinion, and must lead it. In a 
progressive country, it is sufficient condemnation of a 
law that it is not wanted by the people, for legislation » 
serves the formal purpose of recognising popular opi/iion 
and giving effect to it by authoritative commands. 
In stationary countries Law has to be aggressive and 
to advance society by an external impe^ius, without, • 
however, disturbing Ortjer. This is a distinction 
which it is especially necessary to observe in India. 
Almost the whole of the criticism which is directed* 
against progressive legislation in India may be summed 
up in the following questions : " Who \^anted the law ? 
What practical exigency will it remove?" These 
questions are very often irrelevant. In a country 
like India, people would never complain, though they 
might be on the brink of ruin. Opinion does not 
change ; wants never arise, or are never felt. After 
the legislature has removed wants, people discover 
that wants existed. The Englishman values the right 
to vote, and demands it; the native of India must 
be taught to value the right by being given it. In 
England, institutions are the expression of the ideas 
of the people ; in India institutions hav8 to be created 
in order that they might suggest ideas to the people. 
In backward countries the main value of liberal^ insti- 
tutions is their value as an educating agency. The 
analogy of legislation may be carried into other depart- 
ments of life. In England, public meetings and, in 
&ct, every sort of political agitation, are the result of 
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popular feeling ; in India they are conducted by a few 

advanced men to evoke and to educate popular feeling. 

Kristo Das Pal, though he recognised the poverty 

^ of the Indian people and discovered a remedy in the 
development of industry, had scarcely realised the true 
nature of the situation. The causes of the poverty 
are many. It is not necessary to make an attempt to 
enumerate ^hem, but they may be classified under 
three heads. 1°. The acts o| the English Government. 
2\ The acts and the habits of the people. 3°. The 

• operation of natural laws. Kristo Das Pal took very 
elaborate notice of the first group of causes, inadequate 
notice of the second, and no notice of the third. His 
occupation was mainly critical, and he did not fail to 
comment on such actions of the English Govern- 
ment ^as the incurring of extravagant expenditure 
on the army, the public works and the services ; 
the imposition of heavy taxes and rents ; the reckless 
exportation of gi-ain ; the repealing of import duties 
oti cotton goods ; tlie burdening of India with the 
expenses of wars undertaken by England for her own 
imperial purposes. He also bestowed some attention 
on those causes of poverty for which tlie people them- 
selves were responsible, such as indolent habits, and an 
absence of organisation and adventure ; the injudicious 
use ^of capital ; reckless multiplication of the race. 
Btit deeper than all these causes are the social laws, 
working spontaneously and unobserved, in acconlance 
with whicli an inferior race inevitably decays when 
brought inlo contact with a superior race, and ends 
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either by being extinct, or being absorbed iu tbe 
superior race, or being reduced to an extremely poor 
and degraded condition. De Tocqueville has drawn 
an admirable picture* of the fate which has overtaken^ 
the Negro and the Red Indian after they were brought 
into political contact with the White man in America. 
That is a picture which one can hardly look at without 
emotion ; and it is impossible to reproduce it here. 
The analogy is not very great between the condition 
of the Negroes and the Red Indians on the Que 
hand and that of the poverty-stricken masses of India « 
on the other ; but there are a few faint lines of 
resemblance, and the following passages may have 
interest. 

" When the Indians were the sole inhabit<ants 
of the wilds from whence they have since been ex- 
pelled, their wants were few. Their arms were of their 
own manufacture, their only drink was the water of 
the brook, and their clothes consisted of the skins of 
animals, whose flesh furnished them with food. 

" The Europeans introduced amongst the savages of 
North America fire-arms, ardent spirits, and iron : they 
taught them to exchange ibr manufactured stuffs, the 
rough garments which had previously 'satisfied their 
untutored simplicity. Having acquired new tastes, 
without the arts by which they could be gratified, the 
Indians were obliged to have recourse to the workman- 
ship of the Whites ; but in return for their productions 

m ■ ' ■ I ■ .1 ■ - — — » — ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ — — — .. ■■--■—■ ■ ■»■ ■- -■— — -mm 

* See Democraci/ In America, VoL li Ch, XVIIL 
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the savage had nothing to ojfer except the rich furs 
which still abounded in his woods. Hence tlie chase 
became necessary, not merely to provide for his siib- 

^sistence, but in order to procure the only objects of 
barter which he could furnish to Europe. Whilst the 
wants of the jiatives were thus increasing, their re- 
sources^continued to diminish." 

"Properly speaking, therefore, it is not the Euro- 
peans who drive away the native inhabitants of Ame- 
rica ; it is famine which compels them to recede ; a 

•happy distinction wlych had escaped the casuists of 
former times, and for which we are indebted to modern 
discovery ! " • 

Here are a few faint lines of resemblance. The 
Negro and the Red Indian have been ruined not only 
by competition with the European, but also by harsh, 
tyrannical laws, and by brutal conduct in the shape of 
direct, forcible expulsion. In India laws are generoiis, 
and Goveniment is humane, but the process of natural 
selection goes on ; and nothing has been done by the 
Qoveiiiment or the people to avei*t its consequences. 
The people are more intellectual, and can assimilate 
European civilisation more readily than the Negro and 
the Red Indiaft ; and, therefore, they have fared better. 
Nevertheless, national poverty in India is serious, and it 
is the^result of causes which have operated in America. 
The wants of the natives are increasing ; their resources 
are diminishing. Indigenous industry is well nigh ex- 
tinguished. The people mainly depend on agriculture ; 
and a single untoward season brings famine and death. 
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Qovernmeat and s^ricuUjjrists very nearly exhaust tbe 
population of the country. Traces of native prosperity 
are to be found in a few small classes, — the salaried 
classes, the professional men, and, in provinces wber^ 
there is the Permanent Settlement, the Zemi^ars. 
These are the few small oases in the vast desert of Indian 
poverty. The English official, planter, or trader on the 
one hand, and the famished, squalid peasa^nt, the over- 
worked, down-trodden coolie on the other, very nearly 
complete the picture of Indian economic life. The 
whole nation cannot be a nation qf Zemindars or clerks,* 
lawyers or doctors. Industry is the mainstay of a 
civilised people, and there is no indtistry in India. 
The old Indian industry has perished in competition 
with European, and none has grown up in its place. 
Tbe machines of Europe, the superior energy and 
organisatioD, and the larger capital of the Ekiropeans, 
have driven out of the field the Indian artisan. The 
circumstances of the country are such that the agricul- 
turist has very little chance of developing into *the 
artisan. The facilities for enhancement of rent are 
great and there is no maximum limit of enhancement. 
The ryot, therefore, has little motive to improve his 
land, and he can save nothing which may^serve as capital 
for industrial operations. The capitalists of the country 
have seldom invested their capital in industrial ^enter- 
prise, and have exhibited little capacity for acting in 
partnership. Kristo Das Pal, if he had taken an 
adequate view of the economic situation and traced it 
to its causes, would have written differently about 
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Zemindars and ryots from wbat he actually wrote, and 
would have attached more importance than he did 
attach to the development of industrial life. 

• To view with unconcern the decadence of a nation, 
on tbe ground that it illustrates the natural law of the 
Survival of the Fittest, may be scientific but is in- 
human. The largest portion of the work of human 
beings consists in resisting some of the operations 
of nature, in adapting nature to the conditions of 
human existence. Life and happiness imply an adap- 

•tation of man to nature and natui^e to man, not a 
surrender to those forces or tendencies of nature which 
are injurious {o man. Human beings construct one 
kind of arrangements to be able to live comfortably in 
a warm climate, another kind to live in a cold climate. 
They ^ek to remove the pangs of disease, to rescue 
fellow men from danger and distress. The statesman, 
the physician, the engineer, the navigator, the cultivator, 
the artisan, are all employed in what may be called meta- 
phorically a process of subduing Nature. Nature never 
is actually subdued ; her uniformities are independent 
of the control of man. Nevertheless, human beings are 
perpetually attempting to secure existence and happi- 
ness, not by inaction, not by submitting to be played 
on, like the rock or the tree, by forces of nature, but 
by voluntary efforts directed to that adaptation which 
makes existence and happiness possible. The fact is, 
Man is a part of* Nature ; but as he is endowed with 
intelligence, will, and moral feeling, he has to be active 
and not, like the rest of nature, passive and mecha- 
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nical. He has to act with a purpose, and the purpose 
of the civilised man is human happiness. Experience 
has shown that the state of nature is not the happiest 
state. Civilisation has l>een a continuing struggle, 
with nature, that is, a conscious transformation of 
natural conditions in order to secure the greatest 
amount of human happiness. It is true, human 
l>eings cannot disturb the sequences of nature. But it 
is also true that Progress consists in utilising the 
sequences of Nature to secure the happiness of M^n. 
It is not only proper but imperative to seek human 
welfare by voluntary eflfort. The sequences of 
nature determine the kind and direction of eftbrt ; 
they are not themselves rules of conduct, or ends 
of life. One of the sequences of nature is the 
survival of the fittest. If there is a strucrgfle at all 
between the fit and the unfit, the fit survive and are 
bound to survive. *Fit' is a relative term, and means 
' fit to live under given conditions ; ' ' fittest * means 
' most fit to live under given conditions.* ' The fittSst 
survive/ in the literal sense of the words, is a verbal 
proposition. Survival follows from fitness ; and fitness 
means the capacity to surj^ive. But there is a sense in 
which there is real predication in the pr^^position ' The 
fittest survive.' The proposition implies that there 
is a struggle in nature. That there w a struggle one 
cannot know a prioriy in the same way as one can 
know that if there is a stniggle the more fit will lieat 
the less fit. As a matter of fact, a struggle does go 
on. When the struggle goes on betweeb masses of 
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men, it should uot be viewed with indifference. To 
allow the weak to die when they can be saved, is 
wrong ; and it is not only wrong but foolish to kill the 
strong and allow the weak alone to live. The only 
thing that can be done is to put a stop to the struggle 
and to separate the combatants ; the next step is to 
give the weaker pafty more fitness than it has. In 
this way the^ standard of fitness goes on rising until 
nltiniately the world is so overcrowded that a struggle 
becomes unavoidable. But, as a matter of fact, long 
.before iVk final catastrophe is reached, the strong prey 
upon the weak. In war, conquest and annexation, there 
Ls deliberate exertion of force. In industrial life, no 
force is consciously exei*ted. But as soon as the struggle 
in such life is noticed, it becomes the duty of men in 
power to protect the weaker party, as a provisional 
arrangement, and to impart to it strength. The de- 
cayed industry of India can be renovated only by the 
joint action of the Government, the capitalists, and 
th^ people who are fit to be the labouring classes. 
What particular modes of action are to be adopted, 
it is impossible to state here in detail. The labouring 
classes will be easily found. Government also is alive 
to its responsibilities. Indian administrators like Lord 
Ripon, Lord Dufferin and Lord Reay have exhibited the 
warmest interest m the development of industrial life, 
and there are reasons to believe that definite schemes will 
soon be framed and carried into execution. But native 
capitalists, such as the landed " aristocracy " of Bengal, 
have hardly ^et awakened to a sense of their dutie.s. 
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Not being furnished with any definite body of 
principles, Kristo Das Pal had no ideas to suggest 
about the remodelling of the entire system of Indian 
administration. Except the suggestion made by Mr. 
John Bright, several years ago, that India could only 
be governed by being broken. up into a number of 
divisions, Kristo Das Pal had haTdly any idea which 
reached down to first principles. Tiie^ remarkable 
chapter of New Indian entitled " Political Reconstruc- 
• tion " is, after all, the outcome of a Philosophy. 
Kristo Das Pal had no definite ideas of Recon&jlruction, « 
for he had no Philosophy. He imperfectly realised the 
growing difficulties of Indian administration, and the 
difficulties in the way of the development of an Indian 
nationality. The difficulties are great even in the way 
of a thorough political solidarity of all India. Sooner 
or later, some of Mr. Cotton's suggestions will fiave to 
be accepted. The absence of a common religion and 
of common blood, is one of India's standing difficulties, 
and it is impossible to discard for ever the idea ^f 

/r^-^-^^^ segregating some of the races and sects which inhabit 
this country. The English language, the railway, and 
common political rights find duties, have gone far and 
will go further in promoting unity ; but k is doubtful 
if by themselves they will ever be sufficient to sub-* 
stitute complete order for the present Ihaos. 

Kristo Das Pal's indifference to the mo.st generalised 
Ideas, deepens the analogy of his character with 

*^ the English. The English, as a nation, h&ve seldom 

exhibited an appreciation of great Ideas.* Several of 
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their institutions are emlK)diment8 of noble ideas, 
but the institutions were created not because they 
embodied those ideas but because they would meet 
some pressing practical emergency. Liberty of the 
press is a great idea, but it is not as an idea that 
it came to l>e recognised. The House of Commons 
condemned the LicenSing Act, not on the great question 
of principle, ^not as a thing essentially evil, '' but on 
account of. the petty grievances, the exactions, the 
jobs, the commercial restrictions, the domi^iary visits /^t^c/f AX/il 
.which Wbre incidental to it." Qreat causes have been 
won in England, solely on grounds of practical expe* 
diency, and they have been won not always by states** 
man and thinkers, but very often by insignificant and 
even * contemptible characters. The repeal of the 
Licensing Act is associated not with the arguments of 
the Ai*€opagUica, but with the title-page of a pamphlet 
entitled " King William and Queen Mary, Conquerors" 
which Blount wrote and Bohun licensed. *' Wilkes 
YiOfi a worthless profligate ; but he had a remarkable 
faculty of enlisting popular sympathy on his side ; and 
by a singular irony of fortune he became in the end 
the chief instrument in bringing about three of the 
greatest advances which our Constitution has made."* 
The English people, if they are fetish-worshippers at 
all, worship moi?b fetishes than one. They sometimes 
fall flat at the feet of Liberty ; sometimes they burn 
incense at the altar of Coercion. They invite other 
nations to vCorship Lil)erty consistently, but they cannot ^' 

* Green's HTtUarif of the Entflisk Peop/e. Vol. iv. p. S21. 
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ignore the majesty of Coercion even when Mr. Glad- 
stone addresses them thus : " I ask that we should 
practise wliat we have so often preached, in our own 
ease with firm and fearless hand, the doctrine which 
we have so often inculcated upon others — namely, that 
the concession of local self-government is not thie way 
to sap or impair but the way to strengthen and consolid- 
ate unity.'* These are matters remote /rom Indian 
politics, but they illustrate the temper of the English 
people. Kristo Das Pal understood them thoroughly* 
and, in addressing the English official, seldbm em- « 
ployed any arguments but those which had reference 
to immediate utility ; but there cauo be no doubt 
that he would have enhanced his usefulness by closer 
attention to first principles than he thought fit to 
give them. His speech delivered in the Legislative 
Council of India, on the 9th of March 1883, on 
the " ilbert Bill," touches general principles, and 
though it produced no immediate practical effect, it is 
destined to have more permanent value than any otU^r 
speech which he made. The exigencies of the hour 
pass away, but the interests of Truth and Liberty endure 
fur ever. We are apt to boast, in this century, of our 
superior enlightenment, our toleration of' every kind of 
opinion and belief, our readiness to accept truth wher- 
ever found ; but we know by experience that the most 
sacred causes are not exempt from danger to-day. And 
it is as true now as it was in Milton's day that thousands 
of ages may have occasion to regret the loss of a neg- 
lected truth for which whole nations fare the worse. 






CHAPTER VIII. 

IN THE HOME AND IN SOCIETY. 

It was bicky for Kristo Das Pal that he was not 
a member of a huge joint family. The jarring interests, 
the tumult, the commotion, the squabbles, — petty and 
serious— of that miscellaneous conglomeration of human 
beings called a Hindoo joint family, are fatal to peace- 
ful living* and to sustained thought and work. Kristo 
Pas Pal was a member of a joint family, but it was 
not so large, nor composed of so heterogeneous elements, 
as to interfere seriously with his peace of mind or his 
work.* Yet he had no rest. From early morning till a 
late hour in the evening, he had to receive visitors, most 
of whom wanted some favour. Latterly he had acquired 
the art of writing his articles and doing other work* in the 
presence of his visitors and while talking to them. If he 
hafl thought of waiting till his visitors had left him, he 
would have had to wait for ever. The afternoons he 
used to spend in the rooms of the British Indian 
Association. Even there the visitors pursued him. 
A great deal h{ his work had to be postponed from 
day-time to night-time, and he hardly ever went to 
bed before one or* two in the morning. Bengali society 
recognises no definite hours of visiting. If any Bengali 
gentleman, however high his position, gave the world 
to understand that he would receive visitors only at 
certain hours and not at others, his countrymen of 
J 
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Bengal would be highly incensed and never forgive 
him. Visitors reserve to themselves the liberty of 
visiting at any hour they please. And how long their 
visits are ! Sometimes, the visits Are real visitations.^ 
Tho visitor does not dii^ov^r that he is niakine him- 
s^lf a bottB, that he i% wttdttiig valuable tiktie, but 
p^rsidts in talking or in fitting, until fatigue &t his 
own bbsin^ss maken hitn tshift bin pK^sititm^ r No Bengali 
had td receive such a lai^g^ nninbei' tst viiiitm's as Kti^to 
Das Pal ; and one can only mgret thai h^ ims m mudi 
annoyed and was cotnpelted to^ fnMrk b^yodd tlto«;» 
An Englidbman will fihd life ' unbt^araHle ufider saeh 
conditions ; will absolutely refuse to submit tti theih ; 
but a Bengalee mii«t havt^ gfeat ^w^rs of «nd«raittH»i 
In the end, even the BeklgalM has io ^ay the penally 
for unlimited sociability, fot the laws of health refuse to 
adapt themselves to th<B idiosyncrasies of BeMgaii society^ 
The annoyance and the worry to which a B(^ngaU 
id subjected iti his hbmo are> very otteus ^tal to his 
sutk^eBS in aiky work which d<smatid«i tfc'anquiliiiy ^of 
soul and steady iUdustryi The ''sweet hottie^' t)f a 
Bengali i^^ in the largest number bf cas^^ a Bourdd of 
endtess distraction and embarrasblnent If thta walls 
witfaib which talent and genius hav^ had to lire and 
work, conld be qui^stioned^ What a tale they woiiM tell \ 
What a sfaeddibg of tetars thifey hav(ft' witnessed>^ What 
sighs df grief and despail* they have heand! Wkat 
s^neft thej^ have tseen, of hearts laceiBled and aeilri^ 
paralysed, of struggles baflftM and feae^d Wd baiMed 
again, of the unwilling Buhnender of Heroic fiRMits to the 
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overpowering foiH^es of domestic misery 1 The Hinda 
home has crushed many a spark of native fire, buried 
many a noble project. Poverty is not the worst of its 

^ destructive agencies; but the agitation of feeling caused 
by the living together of a latge number of men and 
women, very few of whom are in sympathy with each 
other, and almost every one of whom has some grievance 
as against the rest, cannot fail to deaden the energies. 
The quarrels of women, the deep-seated malice of men, 
th^ ^ mighty contests " which ** rise from trivial things," 

• give no Vest t4> the unfortunate inmate of the Hindu 
home. The fight rages sometimes about a point of 
dignity, sometimes about money, sometimes about 
questions of authority and obedience. Occasionally 
of course, there is intermission of active hostilities ; 
but no^ more peaceful condition is ordinarily reached 
than that of armed neutrality. 

Kristo Das Pal's was, apparently, a tranquil home. 
At any rate it was tranquil so (ar as he was concerned ; 
hi was not disturbed. There must have been annoy- 
ance from time to time, and many a time his feelings 
must have been harrowed, but nothing serious is known 
to have occurred. So far as is publicly known, ques- 
tions of casuistry never arose in his home, but it is /^ ^rrAt^< ^ 
precisely such questions which occasion trouble to the 
Hin(]|ji. The questions are forced upon a man by his 
relations. He is told : ^ If you have any respect for 
me, or, if you have any affection for me, you must do 
such and such a thing to such and such a person ;" and * 

yet the doing of the thing may be cruel and immoral. 
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Kristo Das PaFs relations were apparently not so in- 
considerate as to place him in such a situation ; and 
he therefore went on smoothly. Yet in his home he 
was not free from anxiety. Every home has its cares 
and responsibilities, and they are felt with peculiar 
keenness by the man who is sanguine, who is over- 
cautious, and who is rich in the fe^ings of tenderness. 
Such a man finds occasion of anxiety eve|*ywhere and 
at all timea Kristo Das Pal could hardly separate 
himself from his home for a single day without a pang. 
If business or the demands of health took hiin away 
from Calcutta even for a short time, he would insist on 
being written to every day about the st^te of afiEairs in 
his home. On one occasion he had taken a short holi- 
day and retired to a quiet place at some distance from 
Calcutta, where he used to .receive letters every day 
from his son. One day po letter came. He imme- 
diately made up his mind to go back to Calcutta, and 
left the place the same day. The slightest ailment of 
a child filled him with anxiety and even drew team's 
from him. A mind so tender, so sensitive, could hardly 
stand rude shocks, and the loss of those near about 
his heart must have giv^n him wounds that could not 
heal He lost two of his children by hi& first wife, to 
whom he had been married in 1856 ; and the wife 
herself died in 1872. Of his childt^n, only a son 
and a daughter survived him. By his second wife, to 
whom he was married in 1874, and who is now 
his widow, he had a son who died an infant. The 
bereavement might not appear serious to*-all men, but 
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he could hardly bear it He referred to it in the follow- 
ing manner in a letter addressed to Mr. Lethbridge 
(now Sir Roper Lethbridge) : " God has smitten me 
sorely, and I must try to be resigned, but can feel no 
further interest in life ; and shall not live long." There 
is something in this, at least as touching as in Burke's 
lament over the death of his promising son : "The 
storm has gone over me ; and I lie like one of those 
old oaks which the late hurricane has scattered about 
iQO. I am stripped of all my honours, I am torn up 
by the roots, and lie prostrate on the earth !,...! 
am alone. I have none to meet my enemies in the 
gate." But Burke lost a son " who in all the points 
in which personal merit could be viewed, . . . would 
not* have shewn himself inferior" to any of his an- 
cestors. Kristo Das, consecratiui; with tears the me- 
mory of an infant, and left prostrate by its death, is 
a holier spectacle than one is ordinarily permitted to 
see in this utilitarian age. 

* There are men who would regard as weakness such 
an excess of tenderness. But the view which condemns 
intensity of affection as a weakness, assumes an ideal of 
life which it is difficult to admire. The man that has 
no music in* his soul has been held capable of com- 
mittiug the grossest crimes. And of the man that cannot 
laugh, the "whole life is already a treason and a strata- 
gem," says Carlyle. But the man that cannot weep, is a * 
blacker character than either of these. He is not huuian. 
Sorrow is \he great sanctuary of the human soul. Not 

the sorrow t)f the saint, not the penaoce of the ascetic, 
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but real human sympathy. The European, Uviqg a 
pditical life, reserves a large portion of his sympathy 
for the State, for society ; the Hindu is concerned in 
little beyond his home, and there his aJBTection, in its 
most concentrated form, is bestowed upon its proper 
objects. The European ought not to be called hard^ 
hearted, if, instead of attending exckisively to his home, 
he devotes so much of his feelings, energies and resources 
to the support of the state, to the discharge of his duties 
to society ; nor ought the Hindu to be called selfish, for 
though he very imperfectly realises his duties as a ^ 
citizen he exhibits a high order of Virtues in his home. 
The virtues of the European and the Hindu are com- 
plementary. The indifference of the Hindu to bis 
public duties is one of the chief defects of his charac- 
ter, but if he has a redeeming feature it is his kindliness 
of feeling manifested in the home. Various causes,^ how- 
ever, have been tending to alter the Hindu character ; 
new wants and increasing poverty have been takiqg away 
the sweetness of life ; and homes overcrowded with spite- 
ful, money-loving men and women, have been losing 
the radiant cheerTulness of olden times. 

Kristo Das Pal lived a simple life. His wants 
were few; his habits unaffected. Indeed, one may 
almost regret that his wants were eo few ; and many 
of his friends will be disposed to admit that his «tyle 
. of liviug was not altogether suited to his posiUon. 
The scale of his expenses might very well have 
been raised without in any way interfering with his 
ideal of {riaiui unostentatious livii^, and without dis- 
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r^gftnliirg ^.e depd^ifds qf economy. In tlffj Iqng run 
be H^igb)b Jia,Y/B l^p ja gajqer, for health depends ppon 
gqa(ji living, f^d ^9 expense would Ijave been too 
gre^ Ito SQpfire a (opger le^e of life than he had. 
Sttt it would be wropg to i^nagine that he deliberately 
elected to live low, and sacrificed health and comfort 
to la love of pioney.* Ideas of comfort vary; and there 
is evety rea|oa to believe that .the idea^ which Kristo 
pa^ had, \vere rep^lised by his mode qf life. From his 
leafliest years he |iad b^eii brought up in an ascetic 
« t^iyle w^iich had ^pp^ently deadened his sensibility 
to tfljie pleasur^fS pf Aft and to the higher comforts of life. 
JSis innate gopcjlne^s ^pd the active play of his feelings 
prevented him from l^{>sing intp cynicism. 

A* Hindu hpme, even when quiet and not torn 
asunder by di^cpind, nevier attains the highest form of 
bi^^pilie^s. A bAOie which is cot^ppsed entirely of nn- 
iedac£|.ted people b^ the iz^erit of b^ing hpnipgeneous ; 
Uptitji^ unreined. It sometip^es happens, however, 
that a liipcju fajx^ily i^iding iu a single home consists 
of one Qr two individuals who are {udyanced in ideas and 
t;a.aites, wjbile t^e othier ineip:bers /Okre ^y^ral centuries 
heliii^idUwd, intellectually apd morally. It thus conies 
to p^k^s tjiat {larents and childrpn, husbands and wives, 
brothjQxs j^id sisters, fire soinetimes removed from each 
other in tbwght and feetUng by zones and centuries. 
In a^bome composed of such elements, the ordinary 
pleasures of life are^ with tact and forbearance, attain- 
able ; but the happiness which springs from intelligent 
compa^ianship can never be hoped for. There are no 
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mothers who can direct the education of children and 
form their character ; no wives who can be the intelli- 
gent and helpful associates of their cultivated husbands. 
Nor is the number large of the men who are prepared ^ 
to order their lives on principles of sympathy and 
good will, 

Kristo Das had sweetness and light. Of sweetness * 
especially; he had more than a common shere. Be was 
kind and courteous to all, even to menial .servants. 
No man was ever repulsed from his door, or heard 
from him an unkind word, even in the mids^ of the « 
busiest of his occupations and the sorest of his trials. 
In his home he was never tyrannical, in society he was 
never disagreeable. If he posses.sed authority, he 
neither stretched it, nor exercised it in its full meaSmre. 
Like Englishmen and unlike Bengalis, he had the art 
of enjoying power and not seeking constant opportu- 
nities of its exercise. He was so mindful of his dutiee 
that he never cared to insist on his personal "tnghtu as 
against friend, relation or subordinate. Therefore fie 
was not a pest to his subordinates, nor a bore to his 
friends and colleagues. He was not self-assertive and 
dogmatic, and would not threaten to resign if his 
counsel were not followed. He was respectful to seniors 
and was not jealous of junioi*s. In Bengal, intelligent 
and educated young men are viewed,* very often, not 
with kindly feelings, but with jealousy, by their elders. 
Their advance in life is not helped but obstructed by 
their own countrymen who are plac^ bigli. Men of 
distinction seem to think their laurels so i&secure .that 
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they cannot have the magnanimity to take a young man 
by the hand and help him on. They are in a chronic 
state of nervousness, and, instead of welcoming clever 

jroung men as their friends, assistants, disciples and in- 
tellectual successors, put every obstacle in their way. 
The greater the cleverness of a youth, the more is the 
jealousy he will excite. If he gets any assistance at all, 
it will be from Englishmen and not from his own coun- 
trymen. Kristo Das Pal was above all such jealousy. 
He. was quick to discern merit and to help young men 

•to the test of his gower. In his youthful days his 
own progress in life had been viewed with jealousy 
and resisted ; and his bitter experience, instead of 
souring his nature, had only intensified his sympathetic 
impulses. Adversity chastens the good, embitters the 

*perVen}e. The number of persons who are willing to 
help struggling merit is diminishing every day. Kristo 
Das Pal had received valuable help in his youth. If 
he had to begin life now, he would scarcely be as 
fortunate. One may, in these days, occasionally see a 
man living like an old oak, stately but decayed, giving 
shelter to the way-worn tiig^veller and bracing his 
energies ; but the spectacle is- becoming rarer day by 
day. The cotfhtry may soon be denuded of everything 
that can cast a shadow or afford a shelter, and the 
journey of life may have to be performed amid no 
more soothing associations than a fierce sun overhead, 
a scorching wind around, and hot, arid sands beneath. 

In a country where the jealousy is so great between 
the old and* the youngj the rich and the poor, the 



sueeesaful and the ^trug^Uog, there ean hardly exiisit^ 
a olaas the members of wbiob aire umtod t^^ e^mpathj^. 
If a ri^h ittan U jegidQUs c^ a f^r oian, he will be ^ym 
luore jeahms of s^oothsf rich pi@^vi* If » sqccesfi^ful naan 
has no {Hty for ope who ijs str^iggUpg, he can hardly 
have syiopatby yith onie who is prQsperous. Educated 
rneu will o$^ cQnihi^^, becfiiise eyeiy ope of them is 
jiealous of exrery oth^r. The highest fo^n of ' firiend- 
ahip 13 unknown. Mill, Cairnes and F^wcett were 
wfti'in fiien<l^ If there were thr^^ di^tipguislu^ Eqo- 
nomi4^ in Bengal, they would fly t^ each Qther'^. 
throftit, for ^ach woiild he jealpn? of the distini^tipn qi 
the othfHi». That there lire eiu^p|tio«s to thi^ rul^ is 
{jhown by ^e live^ of Buch men {is Kii^o I^ P^ 
He was one of the few Bwg^i^ ]vho Cjould w^k in 
conc(»rt with others, 4uid who cQuJd n^ke pthers work, 
together. In the ali^^n^e of SU4^ a g^iding :S|iint, the 
only bond of uplon ,«imang the pep{4e is a 4^fnii)on 
grievan^ Wh^n the rights pf a da^ ^kre thrQat!$ned> 
it begins to foel and ant as pne nni^. In one ^if^, 
therefore, reactionary governors h&ve 4^^ eve^ q»pre 
good to the country th^n prpgn^^e .«|id gw^rous 
rulers. They have 4»voked unJkty among the ram who 
were the vietiias of a common grieviAioe. For tibe 
same reason, abuse hurled at natives <^ India, has, in 
the king run, been more beneficial ihan compliments 
gracefully showered on them. 

Kristo Das Pal had a lai^ge oirele of friends. His 
kind, sympathetic, unassuming nature aAd his high 
position secared him imore friends than*a Bengali is 
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ordinarily foriuoate enough to jjet. There were several 
men who profesaed to be his friends in order to secure 
his &vours, and there were several others who made tlie 
honest mistake of supposing that they were his friends 
and equals because tliey liad been kindly spoken to or 
written to. Kristo Das had great powers of conversa- 
tion, but though he was genial and lively, he contrived 
to mokitain ^ome degree of reserve with regard to the 
more important matters, especially those of a personal 
nature. He was intimate with very few. Not more 
J;han thr^e or four men knew the details of his private 
life, and had looked into his heail and soul. His 
distinction ccmld not fail to excite jealousy in some 
people, though they seldom exhibited active malice, 
probably because it would be powerless to do him harm. 
He never made a display of puritanism but lived a purer 
and more rigid life than many a man who professes to 
have dedicated himself to religion. If he had been 
less stoical he would have been more popular than 
he •was in Bengali society. The coarser pleasures of 
life seem to be especially well adapted to develop 
sympathy among those who participate in them. Kristo 
Das was remarkable not only fox purity, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but for honesty also. Honesty in 
the small affairs of life is not such a common virtue 
that one should* get no credit for it There is an 
appreciable number of men belonging to the respect- 
able and prosperous classes of society^ who constantly 
talk of patribtism, social reform, moral courage, first 
cause, and sdch other high topicsi but who will 
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not pay their debts, though they have the means 
to pay, and who will even resort to shabby tricks 
for the purpose of denying the debts. News- 
papers, Associations, and Committees appointed fqjt 
raising subscriptions for particular purposes, are 
systematically cheated by some men who would be 
supposed incapable of any kind of meanness. In the 
widest sense of the word * pure,' Krister Das's life was 
of the purest. And his virtue was not merely of the 
negative sort, but was largely identified with ax5tive 
beneficence. He gave relief, tQ the best of his powef, 
to needy and distressed individuals, and also helped the 
public through such organised institutions of charity 
as the District Charitable Society of Calcutta. 

In the conduct of his journal Kristo Das was thorough- 
ly honest. As " no Government could ever buy his elo- 
quence," so no private party, however aggrieved, could 
hire his advocacy. There are reasons to believe, however, 
that in his palmiest days, high officials were sometimes 
extremely anxious to secure his support of particular 
measures, and it is probable that, in consequence, his 
criticism was less trenchant than it might otherwise 
have been. But such moderation of tone, I'esulting 
from what may be called official pressure, had not the 
least tinge of dishonesty. On the contrary, being in 
possession of the official explanation of offici^il mea- 
sures, he was able to assume a more judicial attitude 
in the discussion of them than other journalists were 
able to do. Because he might be receiving private 
communications from officialsi suspicious people were 
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constantly guessing that he had lost, or was prepared 
to lose, his independence. Yet there is not a 
single instance to show that from personal motiyes 

he made a surrender of his conscience. Kristo 

• 

Das Pal mixed in Anglo-Indian society, but not 
intimately. He never dined with Europeans, and 
never cared for closer social intercourse than being in 
their company and conversing with them. He attached 
great value to such intercourse and used to describe 
it as an attempt "to bridge the gulf" between the 
•Hindoo stnd the European. He was pleased with such 
an attempt whenever it was made. No doubt, all 
efforts to promote mutual good feeling by social in- 
tercourse should be encouraged, but experience shows 
that they cannot go very far. The English, who have 
very little adaptability, will not mix on equal terms 
with men who are wholly oriental in their ways; nor 
will they tolerate the equality sought by men who are 
anglicised. They cannot forget they are conquerors. 
Th^ difficulties in the way of free social intercoui*se have 
been set forth with admirable clearness and accuracy 
by Mr. Cotton and Mr. Blunt, and it is not necessary 
to state them over again here. Kristo Das Pal was 
satisfied with ^ry little. He thought it was enough 
if Englishmen and Indians could and occasionally meet 
in a drawing-room and converse with each other. 

The life of Kristo Das Pal illustrates the mode in 
which the institution of caste operates in the present 
day. He belonged to a very low caste called t^h^. 
The result of* his membership of that caste was that 
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in spite of his education^ in spite of his exalted and 
itifluential position, he could not sit' down to dinner 
with members, however insignificant, poor and debased, 
of any of the superior castes, such as the Bi^ahmhh 
or Knyesth. Nor could he be married into any fistmily 
belonging to a caste different fron^ his own. The Vice- 
roy of India might have no objection to dine with him, 
but a poor Brfdiimin or Kayesth earning* eight or ten 
rupees a month as a cook, m'car, or clerk, could never 
bring himself down so low as to dme with Hon'ble 
Kristo Das Pal, or to marry a member of his ftimily.* 
Whatever the philosophical defence of caste may be, 
and whatever good it may have done in ancient times, 
any man that has observed it in its actual operation in 
the India of to-day, will be reluctant to dispute the 
truth of Sir Henry Maine's judgment that cd.ste i^ 
'*the most disastrous and blighting of all human 
institutions." The economic advantages of division 
of labour, the educational advantages of confining 
particular classes, through generations, to particular 
occupalions, have been vastly over^weighed by the 
disadvantages incident to the institution. In £em^, no 
advantages are visible at all. Trade and industry havB 
decayed ; and no progress has been made for centuries 
in any arts, useful or elegant. On the other hand, 
the growth of nationality has been checked^ joint 
enterprise has been rendered difficult, manual labour 
baa been viewed with contempt by large clasises sunk 
in poverty, and,-^in accordance with inexorable laws 
of nature,^deterioraAion of physique/ intellect and 
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chdrai^ter h^^ resulted ft*ob^ tt^« fkct 5f men Md womten 
bi^mg compeiltstl k> ti^tf withiti eeriaid tiiikrfow drd^, 
HftM^iy the 6Mtm ot ^\m9&» td #hiefa th<»y belong. 
J^o immediate remedy may be 6,vailable. The iti'* 
stttution of caste cannot be suddenly swejlt nw^y ; 
and if it could be, the sudden and foreibte removal 
wonid b^ no unmixed good. CaiSte will exist But it 
ought to be ^^radually modified, and opinion must be 
fftep^ted fof its progilressive modlfieAtion. It is one 
thifi^ to tolerate an evil as a nedessary evil, and 
•quite Another thing to defend it as ft blessing. The 
life of Kiisto Dfts Pkl proves thut tftlent and character 
are not the tiMmopoly of the higher castes, that it 
is possible for a man of low caste to command the 
rei^peSt aud sympathy of the whole country, and to 
hfe a ^[ualified and approved representative of all 
cllfU^ses, and that the Hindu community is ite no way 
lienefiied by a rigid and eternal separation t)f castes 
fhmi each other. The institution of caste now centres, 

not in , any trade or occupation, but in Eating and 
Marrying. A man loses caste by eating with, or being 
connected by marriage with, people of another caste. 
So also a man may lose caste if he eats food prohibited 
by the Windu sliaatrds or cooked by un-Hindu hands, 
or plies a calling which for him is ignoble; but the 
latter jcase scarcely ever happens. A change of the law 
or custom governing Marriage would now be premature 
and probably lead to a disturbance of Order. The 
most natural and harmless modification of Caste would 
be to relax rules of Eating. No man should be 
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punished by society for eating whatever he likes and 
with whomsoever he likes. Large numbers of Hindus 
eat prohibited meat privately ; let the private practice 
be publicly sanctioned, Kristo Das Pal held very 
liberal views of social questions. He was in favour 
of Hindu social reform, provided it was cautious and 
peaceful, and one of the main reasons why he valued 
English education, was that it would opoQ men's eyes 
to the social evils which existed. Hurrish Chunder 
Mukerjea was more outspoken than Kristo Das, and 
in an article which he wrote in 1857, described poly- • 
gamy, the enforced celil)acy of widows, and ''other 
abominations," as ''evils that were eating into the 
very core of social morals and happiness." Such a 
description would be considered unpatriotic hy the 
disingenuous champions of Hinduism, whose ingenuity 
is equal to the defence of the grossest absurdities. 
Kristo Das Pal lived a Hindu life, but clearly saw the 
evils of the regime which had devitalised Hindu 
society. • 



CHAPTER IX. 

VIEWS ON RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 

Mr. James Routledge, in the excellent letter previ« 
ously referred to, Ttescribes in the following terms 
the religioi^ attitude of Krista Das Pal : " He met 
the Missionaries on a principle as simple as that on 
which he met the Qovemment He claimed for them 
the utiftost freedom. He demanded from tliem that 
they should use no undue influences ; that they should 
not coerce, and should not buy converts. Qrant him 
these eonditions, and the devoted Jesuit and the devot- 
ed Fresbyterian were alike his frienda Deny him 
these conditions, and he had for the man who bought 
converts the most resolute, the most unflinching and 

the most redoubtable opposition Everybody 

had justice and fair play from this noble Hindu .... 
His own faith he allowed no roan to interfere with. 
He was a Hindu of Hindua To say that he worship- 
ped images would be absurd. No intelligent and 
educated Hindu does that, at any rate in these timea 
That he worthipped Qod I know, though what idea 
exactly he associated with the term, I do not know, 
1^ and I shall not lament much if I never do. I am 
^ V writing of a beautiful human soul, high above mean- 
>d^| ness of every kind, incapable of evasion, scornful of 
^ J s ubterfug e.*capable of any self-sacrifice, reckless of any 
consequenceit to himself when he stood for the right 

K 
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To apologise for such a man that his faith was not this 
or that, would be to cast on his memory a dishonour 
which never shall be cast on it by me." 

Mr. Routl^ge is right. In fact, one wonders, how,^ 
being an Englishman, he could so thoroughly appre- 
ciate the position of a Hindu. Very few Englishmen 
understand the religious situation of the educated 
Hindu ; and even natives of India hav^ sometimes 
wholly misconceived the true state of mind of a man 
like Kristo Das Pal. in the fir^t place, Hindus are 
generally regardeil as a species of fetishists who worship* 
stocks and stones and clay images, believing them to 
he supreme powers ; and the few Hindus who openly 
renounce what is called ' idolatry,' and preach a crusade 
against it, are looked upon as select spirits whb are 
ah^ad of their countrymen. Jeremy Bentham came 
out of his seclusion to shake hands with Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy, because the Raja had discarded the thirty- 
three millions of gods worshipped by his countrymen ;* 
and at the present moment Mr. Keshub Cliunder S^u 
is believed by a large number of Englishmen to have 
similarly emerged into twilight, leaving the Hindus to 
grope in utter darkness. . Yet there can be no greater 
error than to suppose that Hindus are ifnere fetishists, 
and that educated Hindus are real idolaters because 
they keep up, or allow to be kept up, the old Hindu 
style of worship. No sensible Hindu is an idolator^ 
except in a very special sense. It is not merely that 



* See Prof. Ma% MUller'fl Biographical Essays, 
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Eluglish education has shaken the faith in images, but 
idolatry, properly so called, never existed except among 
the lowest and most unintelligent classes. Hinduism 
is as fuU of pure spirituality as any other supernatural 
religion^ and there have been known pundits whose 
creed is more rationalistic than idolatrous. If the 
intelligent Hindu jDuctises some of the forms and cere- 
monies why^h appear to be idolatrous, he is careful to 
attach to symbols and material appliances their true 
meaning. If no religion can be independent of material 
, appliances and associations, the Hindu is not to blame 
if he has more of them than votaries of other religions ; 
^nd a cultivated Hindu like Kristo Das Pal in no way 
compromises bis conscience or belies his education if 
he tolerates forms which, judged by a rationalistic 
standard, may appear to be of no consequence. 

Idolatry has various forms and phases. The worship 
of the idola of Bacon is a species of idolatry, and he 
is a rare individual who has not bent the knee to 
any of those idola. There are other idols, in a more 
material sense. Dr. Martineau in one of his sermons 
refers to various species of modern idolatry. He 
describes ''the Philosopher's^ idol, shaped and set up 
by the intellect unsanctified by conscience;*' the 
Artist's idol, "portrayed upon the wall of Nature 
with the pencil of beauty, and reflecting a flush of 
loveliness over Heaven and Earth," "yet how often 
betrayed into passionate license and mere peevish- 
ness ;" " the Stoic's idol, chiselled by austere conscience 
from the giunite masses of spiritual strength," "yet 
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wanting the mellowing of ^pity and the grace of sweet 
and glad affections;" and ''the Woman's idol, with 
Madonna look, captivating to gentler minds/' yet 
"enfeebling the severe healthfulness of duty, and« 
merging the struggling heroisms of this life in the 
glorified saintliness of another." The Dean of St. 
Paul's, in one of his recent sermons,* dwells at length 
upon three prevailing forms of modern idolatry, namely, 
first, the idolatry of physical agencies, — the idolatry 
of Science ; second, the idolatry of Literature ; third, 
the idolatry of Art, the worship of beauty. Iclolatry is« 
very tenacious, for it has its roots in some of the 
tendencies of human nature. Hero-worship itself is 
a species of idolatry ; and hero-worship, as Carlyle 
shows, has wonderful vitality. 

The superstitions of Hinduism seem to be tl^e most 
powerful causes of the revolt from it. No doubt, 
Hinduism is overloaded with superstition ; and yet the 
absolute avoidance of superstition is only another name 
for Rationalism. From another point of view, there* is, 
as Bacon says, a superstition in avoiding superstition* 
The roots of superstition are laid deep in human nature. 
It is hopeless to struggle against the necessities to 
which man is fixed down by his corp<3»reaI existence. 
As man is not all spirit, he has to submit to rules 
about forms, ceremonies, behaviour ; these rules^ syste- 
matised, are custom. Custom is the soldering material 
of society. The fabric will not stand without 

^ See fhe London Spectator of May S8, 1687. 
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it. In the nature of thingg, a great deal of custom is 
arbitrary, and, if it is not mischievous, there is no 
use exchanging it for some other custom which is 

« equally arbitrary and not more beneficial. To regulate 
the transactions of life upon purely rational or spiritual 
principles, would be possible if human beings were 
incorporeal and the earth at least as light as ether. * 
Marriage is « spiritual* tie. Yet because it is human 
beings that are tied, they have to appear in certain 
clothes and not others; the priest has to appear in 

•certain clothes and ^ not others; a lamp has to be 
lighted if the room is dark ; words have to be uttered. 
To secure solemnity, certain paraphernalia have to be 
displayed. Clothes, lamp, and similar other accessories 
are not spiritual phenomena. Therefore, there can be 
no et^nal and universal rules about them ; and each 
sect must be held free to contrive its own niles. 

The writer in Pillars of the Empire observes : 
'' Almost the only eminent Hindu of whom the English 
public have lately heard is the religious reformer who 
many years ago threw off the trammels of caste alto- 
gether, and, as the chief of the Brahmists, came over 
to England to preach Theism.* Babu Keshub Chunder 
Sen, however, is a fai* less important personage among 
the natives of Calcutta and Bengal than his country- 
man .[Kristo Das Pal] who is the subject of the pre- 
sent notice." Whatever may be the relative import- 
ance of the. two men, it is certain that the English 
public have vastly over-rated some of the religious 
teachers of India and have not taken adequate notice 
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oi practical workers like JB^risto Bas Pal. The origi*- 
natoT of a religions doctrine or system does, no doubt, 
exercise an influence, immensely greater than that of 
the ])olitieaI leader, but in India the field of supecna- « 
tural religion is pre-oceupied. The so-called religioub 
teachers of modem India are only renovators of 
'old doctrines or commentators on them. It is some- 
times said that as religion determine* character, 
and as character determines action, the work of the 
religious teacher is in the last resort the most valuable 
practical work, and ought to have precedence of all • 
sucli work as mere intellectqal education. It is also said 
that in a country like India social evils have played 
such a mischievous part, that no political reform of 
any importance will be possible until society has been 
mended. The problems to be dealt with in India are 
so complex, that one is not surprised to observe diver-* 
sity of opinion as to the manner in which the problems 
are to l)e approached. Somebody seeks to begin with 
a religious revolution, somebody wants moral teach- 
ing, somebody is satisfied with the education given in 
schools and colleges, somebody demands political train- 
ing ; all sensible men demand some kind of stir, and 
the only question which elicits a variety' of opinion is. 
Where shall the work begin ? The fact is, it is impos- 
sible to fix upon one kind of work as the all-iuiport- 
ant work and to neglect everything else. Tlie inter- 
dependence of the various kinds of wjork, of the 
various activities of the human mind, of 'the various 
modes of life, is very seldom kept in view. Not only 
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velifion detemiiDes character, but chamcter detenuines 
rel^on ; not Qu|y nior^s stimulate the iDtellact, but 
the intellect gives rationality tp n^orals ; social institu- 
tions are not only the cause but the effect of the 
character of a people ; the political life of a people 
is not only the result of its moral character and its 
social condition, bift reacts upon the morality and the 
social' liabi^s of the people. All are dependent on 
each, and each on all. 

The fallacy which has the most plausibility is, that to 
cliange the religion of a country is to change its character, 
its social life, its political aspirations ; and hence the 
reformer of a people that is degraded, must direct his 
efforts mainly to the reform of its religion. It is 
forgutteu that religion itself, to be deep-rooted, wide- 
spread, and piennanent among a people, must yt'ow 
among the people and cannot be engrafted on it by 
extraneous effort any more than character can be 
ffugrafted. Change the religion, and you change the 
iatellectual bent and the moral life of a nation. But 
how chai:^e the religion, unless you have previously 
so educated the intellect and character of the nation 
as to make it fit to receive that religion t Religion 
propagate4 bj^ the swprd, does not change character. 
"Christianity triumphed not so much by superseding 
rival faiths as by absorbing and transforming them.*** 
If it is true that religion shapes character, it is equally 
true that it is only a noble character which will receive 



♦ HatimfdimA in Europe. By W, B.* H. Lecky. Vol I. p. 2U, 
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a Doble religion ; and not until character has been 
changed, not until intellectual convictions have been 
remodelled, will a new religion find its way into the 
mind. Similarly, it is not only true that a reformed, 
society will regenerate political life, it is also true that 
improved political life will wither the morbid growths 
of society. Man is, at one and the same time, an 
intellectual being, a moral being, a sooial .being, a 
political being, a religious being. The different parts 
of his nature act upon each other. The exigencies of life 
often deinand that the process of education or reform « 
must commence in some parts and not in all, and 
obviously, the only method feasible in such cases is 
to begin with the most elementary edudation, the 
education of the intellect. It so happens that relfgioii 
is the mosi complex fact of man's nature, the last 
result of the evolution of his spiritual self. If even 
the savage has a religion, it is as true in hiisrcase 
as in the case of the civilised man that religion is the 
product and not the parent of his intellectual convfc- 
tions. Reform by voluntary effort cannot override the 
laws of development ; it can only aid that natural 
process. And the reformer who, following nature, seeks 
to work up from simple fact;s to coiinplex,\s more likely 
to succeed than he who works'dbwn from complex 
facts to simple. ' ,. ' 

Rristo Das Pal believed in Education as an agent of 
progress. He was a stout and zealous champion of 
high education which, in India, is imparted through 
the medium of the English language. There have 
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been occasions when the policy of education, inaugu- 
rated by Bentinck and Macaulayy has been seriously 
thieatened, when the Educational Charter of 1854* 
^ has been regarded as an embodiment of fallacies. Ou 
all sudi occasions Kristo Das has been the determined, 
uncompromising defender of high education, of English 
education. Consistency and gratitude demanded that he 
should be a^lefender. He could not condemn a system 
to which he was so largely indebted; nor could he 
overlook the benefits it had conferred and might 
confer on thousands of his countrymen. The SatuV" 
day Review observed with perfect truth: "Such 
men as Bomesh Chunder Mitter, C.J., and Kristo 
Das Paul fully justify the anticipations of Lord 
Wilham Bentinck, Maeaulay, Cameron, Dr. Duff, 
and Trevelyan in the battle waged more than forty 
years *ago." It is gratifying to observe how lately 
those anticipations have been realised. Lord Macaulay, 
'in his famous Minute, dated February 2, 1835, wrote : 
''In one point I fully agree with the gentlemen to 
whose general views I am opposeil. I feel with tbetn, 
•that it is impossible for us, with our limited means, to 
attempt to educate the body of the people. We must 
at present db our best to fornd a class who may be 
interpreters between us and the millions whom we 
govern ; a class of penK>ns, Indian in blood and colour, 

* 

* See Sir Boper Lethbriilge'M Treiititfe : *' High Kdiicatiou Iti 
ludia. A plea fur the State CoUegeM.'* (W. H. Alleu & Co., 
Loudou, 1882.}* 
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bat £iiglUb in taste, in opinioiit, iu morals aud in iqt 
tollect, To that claftfi we may leave it to reiiDe the 
vernacular dialects of the country, to enrich those 
dialects with terms of science bpnpwed from the 
Western nom^H^lature, and to render them l>y degrees 
lit vehicles for conveying knowledge to the great mass 
of the population," 

The policy of Lord Mayo- as Qovemo(-Gendr^l of 
India, and of Sir OeQrge Campbell as Lieutenant^Govr 
emor of Bengal, was to encooF^ primary education 
at the expense of higher edti6ation. To thii» policy r 
Kristo Das Pal was opposed, and rightly. On a priori 
grounds, it might seem to be the natural course to give 
priority to primary education, but ej^perience showts 
that higher education is not only of more intellectual 
and practical importance, but prepares the way for 
primary education. The men who receive high educa- 
tion are a support to the Governmnnt and a light to the 
country, and may be' expected to bear on tiieir own 
shoulders some portion of the burden of primary ed\i« 
cation. English education has done good work in 
this country, but greater results are expected from 
it in course of time ; and it is certain that the time 
has not come for Government to withdraw its sup- 
port Irom the system it has so long maintained. 
Doubts have sometimes In^n exprcSssed about the 
beneficial chiuracter of the ultimate tendency and the 
results of English education, and it is not reason- 
able to expect that the products o£ Engli^ education 
would be viewed with kindly feelings by dfficials sensi- 
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tive to criiioism and jealous of Indian political aspira- 
tions. But Englisbmen who have been intimately 
connected with the system of higher education in India 
,and have closely watched it in its practical operaticm-bear 
testimony to its good results. Men like Sir Henry Maine, 
Sir Roper Lethbridge and Professor Wordsworth, are 
warm in their appreciation of the benefits of English 
educat'ioR, though they are not blind to the defects of 
the existing system. Even distant observers like Pro* 
fe«|sor Seeley and Mr. Siagg, view the system with silni-* 
lar feelings. Educated natives of India will, of course, 
be thoroughly loyal to a system which has made them 
what they are, which is bound up with their intel- 
lectual constitution, and which controls, or ought to 
contlol, every step they take. 

It is the fashion in certain quarters to talk lightly of 
modern knowledge, because, it is said, ancient bookie 
and manuscripts hietve been discovered which contain 
the pith and marrow of those ideas, principles and laws 
vfhich are believed to be the most valuable products of 
modern research. And there have been men to aigae 
that if not the details, at any rate the leading princi- 
ples, the architectonic conceptions, of modern philosophy 
and science, Are to be found in old Sanskrit works, and 
that a study of those works would supply as useful in- 
formation and give as good a discipline to the mind 
as it is possible for modem works to giva This sort of 
reasoning re;Sts upon assumptions which are altogether 
false. Thjre can be no doubt that the knowledge and 
thought of iuodem times are more highly organUed 
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than the knowledge and ^thought of ancient times. 
There is a better appreciation of evidence in modern 
times. It is easy to discover epigrams, dicta, and con- 
undmms in ancient Hindoo books, stating or suggesting « 
that society is an organism, ^that the true rule of con- 
f duct is utilitarian, that the mind has a relation to the 
/ physical organism, that the people of a country arc 
I its true sover^gn, that physical forces are correlated, 
\ that matter and force are indestructible. But not 
a single ancient book argues out any of these con- 
clusions, adduces or examines the evidence m their * 
favour, in anything like the same logical, systematic, 
elaborate way that a clever school-boy of modern times 
may command. It is not results alone, but methods 
that are valuable. There is a difference between inspi- 
ration, guess, or ex cathedra judgment, and proved jtruth. 
Modern works are richer than the ancient in results as 
well as methods; Modern knowledge is superior to 
ancient, not only as being larger in quantity, but as being 
more accurate, better reasoned out, verified and systema- 
tised. The theory of Evolution had been dimly antici- 
pated in at least one of the systems of Indian Philoso- 
phy,* but thai system does not contain &s much evidence 
in support of the theoiy, as is to be found in a single 
page of a modem treatise. Modem knowledge must 
be conveyed to the minds of learners tlirough a mcylem 
tongue. The reasons which justify the adoption of 

♦ S«e the article on Evolution, by Mr. Sully, m the Encffc/o- 
pcBdia Britanmca. (Ninth Edition.) 
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the English language as a medium of instruction in 
India, are not of an abstract and universal character, 
but of an historical and political character. The verna- 
culars of India will be altogether inadequate for the 
purposes of higher teaching. 

Equally erroneous is it to argue that because the 
English is to natives of India a foreign tongue, the 
cultivation ^f it will anglicise them, and interfere 
with their development as a nation, destroying ideas 
aqd habits which it cannot replace. The intellec* 
tual and moral results of an education depend on 
the nature of the education, on the substance of 
the knowledge imparted and on the kind of method 
taught, and not on the language in which the teaching 
is ^ected. Truth is truth. Science is neither of 
the Ea»t nor of the West* She is universal and for 
all time. The Bengalee will no more be anglicised by 
reading chemistry, logic, or jurisprudence in the Eng- 
lish language than an Englishman will be Romanised 
Uy reading the Principia or Novum Organwm in 
Latin. False ideas pervert the mind, true ideas in- 
struct and develop the mind, no matter in what lan- 
guage the ideas may be conveyed to the mind. Science 
does not beAr the impress of nationality ; Art does. 
The acquisition of Science by a Bengali through any 
one of the European languages will not Europeanise 
him ; though it is true, as has been previously shown, 
that the acquisition by a Bengali of the Art of writing 
or speakinj; English, will cast his mind in an English 
mould. Sci&ce is universal, but all literature is not ; 
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and it U possible that natives of India by cnltivating 
English literature do imbibe English ideas. That is 
not a result, however, which needs be dreaded, Mo 
Englishman declines to read Latin or Greek, French 
or German, on the ground that his reading will dena- 
tionalise him. The laiger a man's fund of ideas, the 
better for hint Exolusiveness in tnteU^tual life, as in 
social, begets narrow views, a stinted yidijiriduaUty. 
Individuals and nations always improve by oontaot with 
types of civilisation, modes of thought* and forms of ex- 
pression, different from their own. The peopIe*of India . 
have been ruined by isolatioa And to withdraw from 
them the influences of English education is to take 
away the one chance they have got of letting in 
extraneoas light upon the dense mass of insular pre* 
judice hardened through ages. The immemorial pro- 
hibition of the Hindu to cross Kdldpdni (the black 
waters of the sea) has sealed his doom,«^has effected 
his political extinction and left him an intellectual roi^. 
He stands in need of contact, social and intellectual, 
vrith other races; and if, as the necessary result of 
>. reading English literature, he does get anglicised, so 
i much the better for him.. Kristo Das Pal was anglicis- 
ed ; indeed he was one of the most angliV^ised Bengalis 
that have been known. It is customary to speak of those 
men as anglicised who eat English food, put on English 
costume and, generally speaking, whose habits of ex- 
ternal life are English. After all, substance is more 
important than form. The really anglicised man is 
he who has got English ideas, Uke th€^ idea of civil 
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liberty, the idea that life is real, the idea of self-help, 
the idea of actiye duty, and who has got English h4xbUs, 
like the habits of organisation, of energetic action, of 
punctuality, of obedience, of kind treatment of subor- 
dinates. It is curious to observe that some of our 
countrymen who are really anglicised, charge others 
as being anglicised^ who have none of the distinctive 
qualities, of« Englishmen and are only pale shadows 
of the English dandy. Many men fail to see that for a 
Bengali to be anglicised, in the proper sense of the 
• word, is not a crime, but a matter of credit A com- 
pound of the Bengali character and English would be, 
altogether, a very desirable product. 

It is just as well to remember, when the protest 
is made against Hindus being anglicised, that they 
have already been Mahomedanised by a prolonged 
Mahomedan regime. The ideas of society and politics 
which non-anglicised Hindus possess, are, as a rule, not 
Hindu ideas but Mahomedan idea& Persian and Urdu 
Wbrds have been incorporated with the Bengali lan- 
guage; the Mahomedan costume is considered the 
proper costume for a Hindu appearing in a Dui'bdr, 
a court of law, an office, or a public meeting ; the ideas 
entertained by a Hindu who is not anglicised, of 
woman's position in the home and in society, are Maho- 
medan and not Hindu ideas ; and, generally speaking, 
the ideas of despotism on the one hand and slavishness 
on the other, in almost all departments of life, though 
not unknoVn to ancient Hindu society, are, in the 
main, a survival of Mahomedan ideas and institii* 
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tioa& It is necessary also to reroember that so far 
a» men have been anglicised at all,. the anglicising 
agency has been not only, nor mainly, English educa- 
tion, but a certain moral atmosphere which the Eng- 
lish have brought with them into India and which is 
penetrated with the spirit of the times. Anglicised, in 
a good sense as well as in a bad Sense, many men are, 
who have not received English education ,but who 
could not help breathing in the atmosphere about 
them. Imitation and the unconscious absorption of 
surrounding influences must take place and alter « 
Hindu ideas and habits. And some change must take 
place in the ordinary course of events, simply because 
time advances. Even if the English had introduced 
no education into India, the people of India could not 
have remained as they were in the days of Manu or in 
the days of the Mogul emperors. They woufd haye 
changed, and they would have changed in the direction 
in which they have actually changed, though they might 
not have changed as much as they have. Nothing 
would keep the people in the condition of the ''good 
old days," though English education should be swept 
away and the English themselves should retire from 
India. Times change, and we change with them : this 
is a principle which is overlooked by men who view 
English education as the one great innovating agent in 
India. Every time that a Hindu idea or institution 
perishes or changes, it will be foolish to shriek : " Eng- 
lish' Education is the cause of this disaster.'^ Change is 
not always a disaster, nor English Education the only 
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can§e of change. It is true that English education has 
sometimes developed a spirit of iconoclasm ; but de- 
struction is not always an evil, for it does not always 
lead to a disturbance of order. Destruction of erro- 
neous ideas will cause no breach of order, unless it is 
followed by a sudden revolution in practice ; and there 
are cases where the cessation of an injurious practice may 
not leaddevQp to a temporary convulsion of social life. 
In all such cases, destruction is justifiable. A noxious 
practice or a wrong idea invites destruction, which 
may b6 stayed if it leads to disorder, but which 
becomes a duty when it averts more mischief than it 
brings. Destruction is the necessary preliminary of 
construction, or rather of re-constniction ; and lovers 
of construction will get no opportunity until the hand 
of the destroyer has done its work. Sometimes, after 
destruction has been accomplished by voluntary effort, 
the necessary reconstruction has come about sponta- 
neously, that is by the operation of the inherent forces 
of society. And it is worthy of note as matter of 
history that constructive geniuses have often appeared 
after some great work of destruction, as if they had 
been called into existence by it. Many a constructive 
mind remainS dormant until the necessity of construc- 
tion, occasioned by previous destruction, elicits its 
energies. 

Education, however, is received not only from books 
but from life. A reorganisation of the political life 
of India will educate her sons in a way such as books 
never can. Teaching acts directly upon the intellect 
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and not upon habits of action ; and of necessity its 
results will always be confined to a. few. A whole 
nation cannot be sent to school. Powers of action are 
best developed by aotioo ; and the activity of political 
life stimulates the energies of the nation, instead of 
merely putting ideas into the heads of a few. Kriato 
Das Pal believed in the educating power of political 
life. His own life was dedicated to politics, .He not 
only demanded political reform with a view to the 
exaltation of the intellect, the character and the con- 
dition of the people, but by his vigilant, penetrating « 
and persistent criticism of political measures, himself 
educated the people, Not only ideas determine poli-* 
tioal life, but political life evokes ideas ; and there can 
be no doubt that the active exercise of political rights 
and discharge of political duties, will prove to be a 
regenerating influence of a deeper and more pervasive 
character than almost any other, among a people whose 
memories do not cluster round any great historic deeds, 
or any great national literature, and whose religion 
has come to be identified with a scheme of contem- 
plative inaction. '^ Everywhere it will be found that 
politics form the main education of a people. And 
what do they teach? The whole people are now 
invited to assist in the councils of their statesmen. 
They are free to discuss whatever concerns the govern- 
ment of the State,— religion, political science, history, 
the laws, the social condition of the people and the 
diplomacy of foreign powers. How wia« a range 
do those qqestions embrace, in the whole field of 
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human knowledge ! Who can fail to.be enlightened 
by the study, of them ? And political studies sur- 
pass all others in the interest they excite, and the 
earnestness with which they are pursued. They form 
part of the daily life and conversation of the citizens 
of a free State. Books may be laid aside or read with 
languid inattention*: but the stirring interest of public 
affairs arrets the thoughts, and stimulates the faculties 
of the most inert. Freedom is the best of national 
schoolmasters." * India has need of this best of 
national schoolmasters. The time has gone by when 
the highest duty ot the Government wholly consisted 
in imparting European science and literature to a 
select class. The country has developed immensely 
since Lord William Bentinck's day ; her demands are 
greater; her aptitude for progress is greater. An 
expanded policy has become necessary to meet the new 
demands. The pedagogue with his grammar and his 
lexicon, his atlas and his Euclid, his blow-pipe and 
his test-tube, has yet work enough to do. But he will 
not reach the people, nor reorganise life. The people 
must receive their new birth not by Ideas alone, but by 
Action; and Industrial activity, Military discipline 
and Local Self-Qovernment must now supplement the 
influences of English education. 

^ Sir Erakine May's Democracij In Europe^ Vol. I., li. 



CHAPTER X. 

CONCLUSION. 

• 

The life of Kristo Das Pal te|tehes a mournful 
rather than a hopeful lesson. It tells us how 
little can be obtained by a native of Ifldi^, how- 
ever great, — how little in the way of recognition by 
the Government or the people. The " success " and 
the " distinction " which have beeu spoken of in pre- 
ceding chapters are only relative ; and the words are 
justifiable only in a conventional sense. Kristo Das 
Pal was more successful and distinguished than natives 
of India generally are, but he had nothing like the 
position and power which he could have attained if he 
had been an English civilian. And yet there can be no 
doubt that his capacity and his services to the state 
were of a higher order than those of half-a-dozen 
ordinary civilians put together. To quote Mr. Routledge 
again : " He ought to have had more power, a still 
higher position. * We English,' Carlyle wrote, ' find a 
poet, as brave a man as has been made for a hundred 

years or so, anywhere under the sun We, 

taking due counsel of it, set the man to gauge ale- 
barrels in the Burgh of Dumfries ; and pique ourselves 
on our patronage of genius.* These words very slightly 
altered might apply to Kristo Das Pal. •There was 
no reason in himself why he should not have been 
Finance Minister or Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
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He had no crotcEets^^or theories, but was eminently 
practical. Hi^ mastery of detail was acknowledged. 
His clearness of expression was remarkable, both as a 
speaker and writer. He was no opponent of the 
British Government, but its friend and supporter in all 
goo(l things. There was nothing of the ' Irreconcilable ' 
in his nature. In Tact he was a Statesman. Yet after 
all he oply gauged ideas for an India Office which sits in 
London, and we 'pique ourselves on our patronage 
of genius.' This may do for a time, but it will not do 
perpelnially. One man like Kristo Das Pal is of greater 
permanent value t*han all our Civil Service, able as 
are many of the men whom it includes. In this brave 
and loyal Hindoo gentleman — loyal in every act and 
relation of life — England has lost a powerful friend. 
It would become her well, and would be to her high 
interest, to preserve his memory in some method of 
every day life. In another sense, deeper and more 
stable than any dynasty or raj, his name will remain 
beloved by the land that bore him ; reverenced by all 
men who can revere true worth." 

Kristo Das Pal was really a statesman; and his 
statesmanship had none of that " tainted and equivocal " 
character which, Mr. Bright has justly observed, has 
become common in our day. But with all his political 
aptitude he had no political career open to him ; he 
had no opportunity of real political work. He was only 
a sort of consulting officer to the Government of Bengal 
and the Qovemment of India ; of real legislative or 
executive authority be had none. In consultation and 
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by criticism he rendered sej- vices of immense worth, 
which were never acknowledged, and, und6r the existing 
law, probably could not be acknowledged, by his 
appointment to a position of power and responsibility. • 
He was fit to be a Finance Minister, but instead of 
being permitted to originate a financial policy and to . 
carry it out, he was only given the privilege of critici- 
sing a financial policy inaugurated by English Officials. 
He was fit to be a legislator; but he was permitted 
not to originate laws, but only to criticise them. His 
criticisms have, no doubt, largely shaped the course of * , 
legislation and administration, but he never attained 
the position to which his claims were established 
not by mere reputation, not simply by the voice of the 
people, not by success in academic life, but by the 
most substantial and unerring of all tests — actual 
performance. His criticisms showed his capacity for 
construction ; but though he was allowed to criticise, 
he was never allowed to give effect to his constructions. 
His whole life is a mournful spectacle of talent, energy 
and feeling, suppressed, crabbed and curtailed by the v^*- ♦W^ 
institutions of the land he was born in. A pinioned eagle Qm i^' ^^ 
or a lion in chains he may be said to have been, from 
first to last. " The rulers, so to say, s neaked to him ouh&^ 
for advice, without granting him the opportunity to 
carry out his policy .... He remained a critic to tthe 
last a man of suggestion oftentimes an in- 
terpreter or adviser at best; never a doer, in the 
ordinary sense. Bred up in neglected native journalism, 
he managed to escape the doom of a free lance, but 
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he never attained his ju^ position A palm 

in tlie Arctic 2one, he would have languished in dis- 
appointment but for his native buoyancy. The appro- 
priate soil for his genius was a parliameiitary latitude. 
In England h^ might have been a Gladstone — in the 
United States an ^rthur."* In India he could get rib 
higher offer than that of the Vice-Chairmanship of 
the Calcutta Municipality and that of a Deputy 
Magistracy, both of which he had the good sense to 
decline. His highest honour, namely an Additional 
Membership of the; Legislative Council of India, did 
not come to him in the natural course of events, but 
sprang from accidents, — the generosity of a Viceroy, 
the sensible action of an Association, and the exist- 
enee of a Legislative Bill. A few high appointments 
whidi a generous Viceroy or Lieutenant-Governor may 
confer upon deserving natives of India should not 
inspire the conviction that a fair field is open to 
indigenous talent. 

Kristo Das' Pal felt keenly the disadvantages at- 
tached to Indian nationality ; and, whenever the just 
demands of a native of India were overlooked, cried 
out from the depths of his heart, "crime of colour!" 
So long as the people of this country are habitually 
described, with coolness and deliberation^ as * those 
horfid natives ' and as ' niggers,'*!* so long as legislative 

measures intended to place Indians and Englishmen 

• _^ . 

* Rels & Raififet, 9th August, 1884. 
t See Mr. Cotton's yew Ifidia, p. 37. 
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equally under the jurisdiction, civil and criminal, of 
courts presided over by natives of India, are nick* 
named ' Black Acts ' by Anglo-Indians, it will be diffi- 
cult to avoid the belief that the Anglo-Indian sets • 
store by his complexion and has a repugnance to the.skin 
of his Indian fellow-subject. English laws are just and 
English policy is noble. But laws and policy are 
abstractions. They are general principles ^htch have 
received expression in Proclamations and Statutes. 
When they come to be interpreted, and applied to real 
life, they appear, very often, stamped with the perraa- • 
nent infirmities of human nature and, in particular, 
with the arrogance of power. A Royal Proclamation 
obliterates, so to say, the distinctions of creed, color 
and caste. Parliamentary statutes also assert equality ; 
and the English law attaches no disability to the ".com- 
plexion burnt upon a man by the Indian sun." But an 
English statesman spoke of the people of India as its 
" coloured millions," and offered no apology for arguing 
thus in the House of Lords : " * You must get rid of 
these race distinctions,' said the noble Earl. My lords, 
that is a very fine popular phrase. It may be very fitting 
for popular use ; but does the noble earl get rid of these 
race distinctions ? He laid it down as an inexorable 
principle that no person was to be excluded from office 
on account of his race — that no person was to bejpre- 
vented from holding any appointment for any reason 
except unfitness. But are these the principles on which 
the Government of India is to be conducted ?" Another 
statesman observed in a despatch: "Tbe difficulty, 
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indeed the utter impossil^lity, of getting European 
Officers of position and education to serve cheerfully 
in subordination to Natives of India, is one which, 

• whatever may be thought of it from an abstract point 
of view, no one yi^ith personal experience of India 
will under-estimate. So lon^^ as natives can obtain 
admission to the Covenanted service by competition, 
this difficulty will be liable to arise, and the only 
complete remedy would be to close the Competitive 
Service by law to natives of this country [India]." 

* Max^aufay, for his attempts to establish equality, was 
attacked by the Anglo-Indian press for eighteen months 
" with a breadth and ferocity of calumny such as few 
public men, in any age and country, have ever endured; 
and none, perhaps, have ever forgiven."* In the press 
and on the platform he was treated to filthy abuse and 
was threatened with pei'sonal violence. When Lord 
Ripou and Mr. Ilbert sought to equalise the jurisdiction 
of English and Indian magistrates, and the rights of 
English and Indian accused persons, they were treated 
very much in the same way as Macaulay. And now, 
when the people of this country seek that unreserved 
competition should be the means of recruiting the 
public service, and that natives of India should compete 
on equal terms with Englishmen for admission into the 
Covenanted Civil Service, there are not wanting men 
who profess to view the demand with horror and who 

■ — ■ 

* G. O. Trevelyan's Life and Letters of. Lord Macav^ay^ Vol I. 

p. 391. See pp. 389-400. 
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openly press the claims of mce, religion and nationality. 

It is precisely because English law afld English poli- 
cy are not invariably carried out in a rigorous and con- 
sistent way^ that there is room for agitation. Krist6< 
Das Pal devoted his life to agitation, and other educat- 
ed natives of India are endeavouripg to follow in his 
footsteps. These men are thoroughly loyal. They are 
full of veneration for thie Efaglish nation 5nd*for Eng- 
lish principles. They know that they have obtained 
their charters, — a number of statutes, and the Proclam- 
ation of 1^58; and their agitation, which is always 
temperate and constitutional, is directed to securing the 
faithful observance, in practical life, of the terms of 
those charters. There are hardly any new principles 
to fight for. Let the principles already asserted receive 
practical application in the details of life and be carried 
out to their full logical consequences. Let distinctions 
of race and creed never be recognised by English states- 
men vested with authority, and let no reference be 
made to the complexion of the native of India. 

Kristo Das Pal's political attitude was one of un- 
swerving loyalty to the English Power and of regard 
for the rights of the Indian people. Tho^se rights are 
certainly not in conflict with those of the dominant 
Power ; and nothing but insanity would make a native 
of this country impatient of English rule. It is possible 
for Englishmen, official or non-official, acting indivi- 
dually or collectively, to be high-handed and self- 
assertive, and when they are resisted on lawful grounds 
by public criticism, the resistance must not be mistakea 
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for disaffection. Hurrish Chunder Mukerjea in raising 
bis voice againH the oppression of ryots by iodigo 
planters did not exhibit disloyalty ; nor did Eristo Das 
fal when he attacked "Persoual Qovemment" in 
Bengal, in 1873 ; when he defended in warm language 
the rights of emigrating coolies, in 1881 — 82 ; or when 
he condemned the final settlement of the Ilbert Bill 
as bringing* " Peace with Dishonour." Kristo Das 
Pal approved of the policy of the " Black Acts " — which, 
from a moral point of view, ought to be called Bright 
' Acts, — strongly supported ' competition ' as against 
'nomination,' as a method of selecting candidates 
for offices, insisted on the equality of Her Majesty's 
subjects, of whatever race, creed or complexion, and 
protested against all language and action calculated 
to wound feelings, or to create distinctions not founded 
on intellect and- character. Re sharply criticised pro- 
ceedings which tended to the future of justice; ho 
mercilessly exposed dishonest, deliberate deviations 
from the law, and the social tyranny of the official 
or the planter. And he did his work of criticism with 
uniform fairness, not sparing his own countrymen and 
bearing no ill-will to Europeans. 

If the people are little consulted in questions of 
legislation and internal administration, they are i^till 
less consulted in questions of diplomacy and foreign 
politics. Wars are declared and conducted in entire 
ignorance of the views of the people; and yet the 
people are made liable for the cost of the wars. If 
there are two items of expenditure which are most 
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strongly objected to by educated natives of India, 
they are 1° Home Charges, 2° The co%t of wars which 
England undertakes, but which do not benefit India. 
Kristo Das Pal objected, throughout his life, to India 
being saddled with these expenses. England cannot 
in her own case brook the idea of taxation wfthout 
representation, but in India she* has established and 
tolerated not only taxation without repres^nt^ition, but 
taxation for objects which have no concern with the 
country. The people of India, however, have more 
confidence in the Parliament than in the eJCecutive, . 
and, next to having a representative assembly of their 
own, would like to entrust her interests to the English 
House of Commons. Under the law, the consent of 
Parliament has to be taken for defraying out of the 
Indian treasury the expenses of military operations 
carried on beyond the external frontiers of Her Majesty's 
Indian possessions. But with reference to certain recent 
military operations. Parliament held that " consent" 
did not necessarily mean prior consent. This is* a 
construction which, as Mr. Gladstone observed, would 
" convict the Parliament of 1858 and those who had 
to do with the law then, of the crime of political 
idiotcy." And it is a construction unfler which, as 
Mr. Gladstone also observed, Parliament would have no 
control over wars which could be made by the Indian 
army. Mr. Gladstone formulated the principle as 
follows : " It is quite evident that the general sense 
of our administrative system is that India is to pay for 
what is called a bona fide Indian wait I perfectly 
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understand the contention^ that if a party in this 
country is prepared to challenge radically the justice 
or propriety of a war, then a case may be raised for 
Jhe purpose of arguing that it ought not to be borne 
by India, which cannot be heard upon the question, 
but by the superior powers of this country." Who is 
to judge if a particular war is a bona Jide Indian war ? 
And \v1ieft ? cAnd how long must India continue not to 
be heard upon a question which affects her vitally ? 
Even a Kristo Das Pal must go without rights and 
* privileges which as a British subject he feels to be 
inherent in himself. And yet we talk of his political 
life ! It is sorry politics, after all, to be able to do 
nothing but pick holes in Legislative Bills, Official 
Reports and Government Resolutions ! As a member 
of the, Bengal Legislative Council, Kristo Das Pal 
believed that he had a right to put questions to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and he had to be reminded by a 
Secretary that he had no such right. The Prime 
Minister of England may be asked questions in the 
House of Commons; but a* Lieutenant-Governor must 
not be badgered. 

If Kristo Das Pal received little from the Govern- 
ment, he received less from the people. A good deal 
of patriotism exists in the country ; but it is of the 
abstr^t sort. Small is the number of Bengalis who 
feel for other Bengalis in the same way as Englishmen 
feel for Englishmen, or Frenchmen for Frenchmen. The 
sense of nationality is wanting ; the European concep- 
tion of Duty is wanting. In the highest classes the 
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feeling of jealousy is the most predominant. As pre- 
viously observed, men of education, position and dis- 
tinction are intensely jealous of each other. The eleva- 
tion of a Bengali will cause more heart-burning among 
Bengalis than among Englishmen. His own country- 
men will speak ill of him, put every obstacle in his* way, 
write anonymous letters about h^m, intrigue against 
him. If he gets any remuneratiop for bis w<i;rk, Jiis bene- 
volent compatriots will offer cheaper terms. The more 
worthy he is, the keener jealousy he will excite, for a 
stupid man will expose himself and accomplish 4iis own • 
ruin, but the intelligent man wifl shed lustre on his 
position. The appointment of Kristo Das Pal as a 
Justice of the Peace and as a member of the Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation "caused jealousy and heart- 
burnings in many a quarter."* There would have 
been no jealousy and heart-burning if anybody other 
than a worthy young Bengali had been appointed. The 
English Government and the English people with all 
their faults have done something in India to remove 
misery and reward merit. It is chiefly for them that 
the flower of Indian talent does not waste its sweetness 
in the desert air. The people of the country are 
sickened by the sweetness and would cru8h the flower 
as a thing poisonous. Kristo Das Pal was not deceived 
by the crowd which assembled in his house every day, 
and knew that he had very few friends. He knew 

* The Life of Babu Kristo Das Pal, By Ram Gopal Sanyal. 

p, 120. 
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also that there were few men who would help and 
encourage genjjAs, On on*e occasion he seemed to 
single out Pundit I^hwar Ghunder Vidyasagaras " that 
generous friend of struggling merit"* And it must 
be remembered that he spoke from very large ex- 
perience. As regards the people proper, the masses, 
they have it not iif their power to raise any man to 
greatness. Even if Kristo Das Pal had all the abilities 
of Mr. Gladstone, and had done his work, he could 
never have been People's Kristo Das. Living or dead, 
^ Kristo ^as Pal received very inadequate recognition 
from his enliglitened'cQuntrymen. During his lifetime 
his social influence was only the result of his official 
position, and now that he is dead, one cannot fail to 
be struck by the very much larger support which 
the European community has given to the movement 
to perpetuate his memory, than that which bis country* 
men have thought (it to give. 

The worker iu India has not only to be content with 
poor recognition from the Government and the people, 
but has to fight the powers of nature. The Bengali in 
particular, finds the physical conditions of life altoge- 
ther inimical A more enervating and disagreeable 
climate than that of the plains of Bengal there has 
probably never been. Artificial drainage has some- 
what improved the character of the country ; but there 
is no* controlling natural agencies like the sun, rain 
and wind, Existence has to be undergone in the midst 



ji. 



♦ Ip-tbe Hindoo Patriot of Oupe 30, 1873, 
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of an atmosphere which is steam. One blessed with a 
large measure of native energy may live^ but the condi- 
tions of life make mental work unusually exhausting, 
physical exercise disagreeable, sound and refreshing 
sleep impossible, and languor chronia By careful habits 
men may live to a good old age ; but the most im- 
portant conditions of a long life seem to be the absence 
of sustained, intellectual work, and frequent fetire- 
ment to salubrious climates. Kristo Das Pal died 
at an age at which an English statesman might be 
almost at the commencement of his active political • 
career. It is interesting to observe that he was 
born when Mr. Gladstone was probably preparing his 
work on Church and State and had established him- 
self as a " young man of unblemished character *and 
distinguished parliamentary talents." And he died 
when Mr. Gladstone had not yet commenced his 
agitation for Irish home-rule. This is the relation, in 
point of mere length of time, of a great Indian career 
to that of a great English career. • 

It was said of the Swedish Chemist, Bergman, that 
he had made many discoveries, but his greatest was 
the discovery of Scheele ; and Dr. Bain has observed 
of James Mill that his greatest contribution to human 
progress was his son, whom he educated to be his 
fellow-worker and successor. In the same way it may 
be said that the greatest work which Hurrish Chunder 
Mukerjea left behind him was Kristo Das Pal, who 
only maintained the traditions, developed i\Pd teaching, 
and continued the work of his predecessof and master. 
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Unfortunately, Kristo Das Fal has left no such human 
piece of work.o A week after his death, Sir Ashley 
Eden wrote : " His loss to Bengal will be irreparable, 
for I know of no man who can aspire to take his 
place as a thoughtful, moderate, earnest advocate of 
native rights. .... I can only hope that as a Kristo 
Das was found to wear the mantle of Hurrish Chunder, 
some'oee giay be found to take the place of Kristo 
Das, but I doubt it" Bengal has yet given no promise 
of another Kristo Das, of a political worker who would 
, combine in himself some of the most admirable 
characteristics of the Englishman and the Bengali, 
who would be at once loyal and critical, at once pro- 
gressive and reverential, at once keen and comprehensive. 
The' work of Kristo Das it would be difficult to sum 
up. " No calculus can integrate the innumerable little 
pulses of knowledge and of thought that he has made 
to vibrate in the minds of his generation." Work 
which consists mainly in influence, — ^influence upon 
tbe Government, influence upon the people, influence 
upon conceptions of the good, the true and the just, 
— is work which never thrusts itself on the eyes of 
men, precisely because it is subtle and pervading. Of 
men who do this kind of work it may truly be said : 
Si inonv/mentum gttccm, circums'pice. Looking deep- 
er, one may discover even some material results of the 
labours of Kristo Das Pal. The volumes of the Hin- 
doo Fatiiot edited by him will remain, for all time, 
an indispensable study to the political worker in India, 
constructive or critical They are the best material 

M 
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for a history of India, a faithful and not a coloured 
history of India, for the period which they cover. The 
two best modern historians that India has had, are 
Hurrish Chunder Mukeijea and Kristo Das Pal ; and ^ 
theirs is a history, not taken at second hand and dis- 
torted by the official pen, but a true portraiture of 
life. If the people of Bengal rightly valued the work 
of Kristo Das, they would be anxious to cc|pstfuct*his 
statues by the dozen and place them in every school 
and in every office ; in the market-place, the court, 
and the council chamber. The artist would prt)bably « 
find it hard work, for as Mr. Routledge says: "I 
do not think it would be easy to convey in canvas 
or on stone even the most noticeable features of his 
character. I have a photograph which gives admir«fl)ly 
one phase of that character — his saucy independence, 
his ever-ready manly defiance. But another phase cer- 
tainly is not less important — that of the kindly sym- 
pathies, the great forbearance, the well-spring of affec- 
tion which endeared him to all who knew him. If smf 
artist could unite the two, India might have the pride 
and glory of pointing her youth to her First Great 
Tribune." The artist might be found ; but the charac- 
ter of the nation will not be changed in*a day. The 
memory of Ram Mohun Roy has been preserved in 
Bristol ; of Dwarka Nath -Mitter, in London. The 
country of their birth has done little or nothing to com- 
memorate them ; whether it will do anything substan- 
tial to cherish the memory of Kristo Das Psfl is as yet 
uncertain. But Kristo Das Pal expected no material 
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reward from posterity, ai^ if his shade still lingers 
round his loved haunts in Bengal, it will certainly not 
be disturbed by the apathy of his countrymen. He 
was destined for high work, and he did all the work 
that came before him, in the most honest way and to 
the best of his power, without a groan, without a sigh. 
If his lot was cast in a country where the dominant 
spirit i^ that of an alien bureaucracy, where there is 
no free trade in intellect, where the people are inert 
and lost to a sense of public duty, w^here intellectual 
workers are prematurely killed by the withering influ- 
ences of nature, it was a misfortune for which there 
could be no help. 

If Kristo Das Pal worked so much, deserved so well, 
and* got so little, smaller men will get much less and 
learn, to be content with what they get. Pessimism 
will be the most acceptable philosophy in this un- 
lucky country ; and Gray's * Elegy * the song most 
welcome. But despondency is unmanly, and inaction a 
crime ; therefore, sons of India must not complain and 
be idle, but toil. However perilous and cheerless the 
journey of life, life's duties must be done. In dark- 
ness and in storm, on the raging waves and under 
bursting clouds, let each man do his work and leave 
the rest to destiny. A life like that of Kristo Das 
Pal « will serve as a beacon light. Sorrow has its 
lessons, its triumphs and its joys. Kristo Das Pal had 
his schooling in sorrow. He who 'with tears has 
eaten his \)read ' and through the ' long-drawn mid- 
night hours sat weeping on his lonely bed/ has realised 
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the solemnity of life, the earnestness of duty and, 
ultimately, the sense of victory, in a^way which the 
pampered child of luxury can never so much as ima* 
gine. The sorrows and the triumphs of a worthy life 
have here been hastily sketched ; and, alike in its 
sufferings and its doings, its failures and its achieve- 
ments, it teaches lessons and presenVis a model which ^. 4 
the people of India and all who seek thgir ^€fl£are « 
would do well to stud v. 
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IDEALS OF GREATNESS* 

The discussions that have followed the death of some of our 
eminent coutftrymen and the commemorative meetings that have 
been held, are suggestive of a crowd of reflections. They not 
only remind us how evanescent is human greatness, but how 
insensil^y the human race is changing its ideal of greatness and 
how much of accident^ enters into the making of great men. 
Amid the heat and bustle of modern life, it is well now and 
again to reflect calmly on the conditions of real greatness, — on 
greatness as it was understood in ancient times and as it is 
understood now, on the means by which it was attained then 
and the means by which it is attained now. Scientific traininir 
is said to produce humility. In the exercise of that humility 
we find it convenient to assume that we are superior to the 
ancients, not only in knowledge but in intellect, not only in 
intellectual power but in moral goodness, not only in moral 
goodness but in religious fervour. There is no doubt that in 
intellect, morals as well as in religion, we are better disciplined 
than the ancients ; we have more of regulated power. But the 
question we want to raise, is one concerning not power but 
sincerity. It id a problem not easily solved, if by exchanging 
the simplicity of ancient life for the artificialities of modem 
life we have made a clear gain. Artificialities are incident to 

g — 

* This article has been made up by piecing together two articles 
which appeared in the Indian Nation newspaper, namely, one on 
/dealt of Gre^inest (June 2, 1884) and the other on Indian OiviUsa" 
tion^—Old and New (November 24, 1884), both written by me. 
Portions of both the articles have been excised. — N. N. 6. 
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civiliaation ; and superiority of organisation means increased 
complexity of structure. Rut if artificialities (4ire every thing 
and nature nothing, if the internal is merged in the external, 
if the substance fades into the shadow, if organisation becomes 
its own end, and if increasing complexity of structure leads 
to a progressive inc<apacity of discharging its natural function, 
we are not sure, as we have said already, that we make a very 
clear gain. We believe firmly in the law of progress ; and nothing 
that we have said ought to produce the impression yiat#ve*view 
the course of the world as one of progressive deterioration, an 
uninterrupted decline from bad to worse. The course is gener- 
ally one of progress, but there never is and cannot be ^quabte 
progress of all that b good and worth cu^jbivatiug in the heart 
and mind of man. The progress of the discursive faculty is 
attained at the expense of the imagination. The progress of 
science means the decline of poetry. The industrial arts and 
the fine arts do not progress with equal speed at the same time. 
The art of printing, coming more and more into use, throws into 
the background the art of speaking. The activity of a* com- 
mercial life is inconipjitible with the calm of a retired specula- 
tive life. The emphatic assertion of self is incompatible with 
patient resignation. Development of individuality can only be 
attained by refusing to merge one's existence in that of th» 
family or the body politic. And a too eager concern in the 
goods of this world is hardly to be expected in a mind tnily 
religious. 

These observations have fairly brought us to the point of 
this article. The men that we admire at the present day are 
great in their way, but they do not represent the types of 
greatness most admired in ancient times. The ideal has 
changed. It has changed for the better in some respects, for 
the worse in some others. The political, the social and the 
intellectual, ideals of modern times, represent a hf^her degree 
of perfection than those recognised by the ancients ; the moral 
and religious ideals of the ancients far surpassed the fetishes 
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we worship to-day. The political ideals are higher, because 
with them is associated a greater amount of liberty. Modern 
political organisations are good or bad precisely in so far as 
they are or are not based on liberal principles. Despotism 
or unrestrained authority would by common consent be re- 
cognised as the worst form of government. The political func- 
tionaiy who wants to be worshipped as a hero will certainly 
not endeavour to outrage the sentiments of the people but 
rathet; sl)put with the mob. A much larger mejisure of liberty 
is expected ^nd granted in well governed modern states 
than would liave been dreamt of in ancieut Greece or Kome. 
The huge machinery of self-government in England is the 
result of ideas and habits and aspirations much in advance 
of those of the ancients ; historically, of course, it is the 
necessary result slowly evolved out of the ancient forms of 
Government. £ven so it is with modern social arrangements. 
In political as well as in social arrangements liberty is the great 
ideaf. Thinkers like Mill regret the tyranny which the society 
exerc^s over the individual ; and it is a long time yet before 
the individual is allowed that liberty which is his due, and which 
it is one of his highest duties to claim and to assert. But we 
are speaking not of the facts of modern society but of the ideals 
of it. The great ideal is liberty ; and the efforts of thinkers 
and workers are directed to the attainment of that great end. 
In the sphere of the intellect also we have made a distinct 
advance upon the ancients. The ancient intellect was in the 
main imaginative ; the modem intellect is in the main practical. 
The ancient intellect was speculative, the modern is observant. 
Ancient methods of reasoning were in the main deductive ; 
modem methods are, on all suitable occasions, inductive. Not 
poetyy but science, not mere beauty but utility, not theoretical 
perfection, but practical efficiency are the ends we aspire to. 

In spite of» this superiority and probably in consequence of 
it, we are inferior to tlie ancients in other respects. Science 
teaches us facts and their relations. We conie to be acquainted 
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with the realm of law, —law not jn the sense of command but 
I in the sense of an invariable sequence. Coming to know and 
to reason upon facts as they are, we acquire a tendency to 
I ignore facts as they ought to be. If men in all ages and all 
countries are found as a matter of fact to have acted in a 
certain way, the action is presumed to be right. The gospel 
that is preached is the gospel of force, and the rights of the 
strong are believed in because they are e&ercised. Facts are 
their own justification. Because the weakest go to ^e .wall, 
they ought to go to the wall. This is the ^view which 
is maintained, sometimes openly, sometimes under disguise, 
by various historians and moral and political philosophers. 
It was John Stuart Mill who observed i^;^ his essay on B^tham 
that an action has three aspects, the moral, the aesthetic and 
the sympathetic. Looking at the moral side of it, we say if it 
is right or wrong, and this we do by the exercise of our reason. 
The moral aspect may, therefore, be otherwise called the in- 
tellectual or rationalistic aspect. The best of us do actions 
which are only right, and neither beautiful nor lovable. , An- 
cient history abounds in instances of heroic self-sacrifice and 
tender devotion, not always demanded by allegiance to duty, 
which are extremely rare in modern history. But it is in 
religion that the ideal has changed most of all, and for the 
worse. The conditions of modern life are such that wealth and 
rank are indispensable to attract general admiration. In ordi- 
nary cases the conditions may lie fulfilled without doing violence 
to our ideas of propriety. But to expect of a religious teacher 
that he must be rich before he can be respected, is surely con- 
trary to all notions of the fitness of things. In India especially, 
wealth is the supreme obje<2t of adoration, precisely because 
poverty is the most pervading eviL The soldier or the statesi^tau 
who may command worship in other countries, will excite languid 
interest here. , 

In India, European civilisation has come in contact with and 
has to some extent been fused with Oriental civilisation. 



